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He Slept That Night 


IN A COTTAGE...R INGED 


With Bright Birches 


Sinclair Lewis. 1933 


It Can’t Happen Here 


. .•••; V- 


An Hotel of Rare Distinction 

We invite you to experience our interpretation of Vermont, NOW OPEN IN THE 

100TH ANN WERS ARY OF DOROTHY THOMPSON’S BIRTH. 

For further Information and reservations please call us at 

802-234-9999 • 800-TW1N FaRMS (894-6327). 
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Front cover: lacąuelyn Bodę Marston of Belmont drives her Morgan, Sir Hartley, during a rally at the Green Mountain 
Horse Association in South Woodstock last January. Photograph by Jeny LeBlond. 


































I N S I D E 

VemiontLife 


E specially in the winter, Vermont is a tough place, and Ver- 
monters like to think that blizzards and rocky hillsides build 
character. This issue of Veimont Life offers plenty of evi- 
dence of that. 

Andrew Nemethy's look at Vermont's incredible array of 
winter Olympians (page 46) is an exploration of one aspect of the Ver- 
mont character. Many of the world-class athletes he talked to men- 
tioned the importance in their endeavors of the Vermont spirit. We see 
that spirit in the far northeastern village of Canaan (page 22) and in the 
faces of our fellow Vermonters, involved on the front lines of their 
communities across the State ("Frontline Vermonters," page 26). We 
sense it in the powerful and realistic writings of Vershire author E. An¬ 
nie Proulx (page 52) and in the sharp look at farming's futurę in the 
Green Mountains taken by essayist Noel Perrin (page 17). We felt it 
very strongly last March, when a blizzard soclced New England, and 
Vermont hardly seemed to notice. 

Perhaps most delightfully, we see the Vermont spirit embodied in 
little Danville's annual Holiday Bali (page 68). There, tradition, com- 
munity and musie combine to warm hearts on even the coldest of mid- 
winter nights. By evening's end everyone is renewed and reacąuainted 
for another year. 

In hopes that the Vermont spirit prevails wherever you read these 
words, we at Vermont Life wish you all a happy winter. With any luck, 
we'll be on the receiving end of another blizzard! 




Vermont Places 
In This Issue 

A. Datwille, p. 68 

B. Vershire, p. 52 
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Covered 
To the editor: 

In Central Texas, autumn comes in 
late November, usually on a Friday af- 
ternoon between 2:00 and 4:00. It is in 
that context that I offer a heartfelt 
thank you for the beautiful Vermont 
Life cover [Autumn 1993.] Seeing the 
blazing orange canopy of the stately 
tree in Bristol, I have a pretty good idea 
of how God thought fali ought to look. 
Your magazine will stay on my desk to 
remind me that even though I work in 
Austin, my heart will be in Vermont 
this season. 

Dan K. Utley 
Austin, Texas 

Goose Creek Farm 
To the editor: 

Your Autumn issue is beautiful and 
educational! However, I was disap- 
pointed that Goose Creek Farms, an 
organie Community Supported Agri- 
culture farm in St. George, was omit- 
ted from the list [page 91]. 

This is the fifth year that Greg and 
Lisa Beliveau have grown vegetables to 
sell at their Route 2-A roadside stand, 
supply several restaurants and sell at 
two farmers' markets. It is their first 
year as a community supported farm, 
and they are registered with the Ver- 
mont Department of Agriculture. 

Each weelc their shareholders pick 
up their box of vegetables and weelcly 
newsletter, which includes meal 
preparation tips and recipes for some 
of the vegetables as well as current 
growing conditions. A bouąuet of flow- 
ers may also be tucked into each box. 

Lisa's display of a typical week's box 
of vegetables along with informational 
materials won them a hlue ribbon this 
year at Champlain Valley Fair. 

Harriet Beliveau, 
the "proud mother," 

Williston 

Our apologies for the oversight . — Editor 

The Great 251 Club 
To the editor: 

Your splendid article on the Ver- 
mont 251 Club [Summer 1993] 

(Continued on page 9 


The Termont Country Storę* 



“The centerpiece of Weston is the justly 
famed Yermont Country Storę ."Yermont Life. 


A Visit You'11 Long Remember 

The Verinont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Voice of the 
Mountains mail ordercatalog. We have two 
Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesque y illage of Weston. Our second 
storę with the popular catalog bargain attic 
is conveniently located right off of 1-91 in 
Rockingham. At both Stores you '11 find 
Products you thought had long disappeared 
such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers and floursack towels as well as 
many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are 
hundreds of artifacts from the past - it's like 
shopping in a museum. A visit you will 
remember long after you get home. 


We ł ve Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For almost 
50 years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at the Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life, which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depicting 
its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




OUR STORES: 


Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our original storę. 

Also the Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 


Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

□ SEND EREK CATALOti 

The Vermont Country Storę K 
2441 Main Street 
Weston, VT 05161 
(802) 362-2400 
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Courtesy of Eisenhower Library; below, Norman Maclver 
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The Brush of Ike 

P RESIDENT Dwight D. 
Eisenhower never 
thought much of his 
skills as a painter. But he 
knew a good composition 
when he saw one. 

Like many 
other presi- 
dents, Eisen¬ 
hower visited 
Vermont, and 
may have ac- 
tually driven 
through Waits 
River, which is 
in the Orange 
County town 
of Topsham 
and has long 
been consid- 
ered one of the 
state's most 
scenie villages. In any case, 
it is likely, given the simi- 
larity of composition, that 
he based his 1962 painting 
"White Church in the 
Country" on the Winter 
1955 Yermont Life cover 


photographed by Robert 
Holland. 

Ike painted the scene in 
100 -degree-heat while vaca- 
tioning in Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia, in 1962. He gave the 
painting to his former vice 
president, Richard M. Nixon, 
and it hung in 
the Nixon 
WhiteHouse. 
It now adorns 
thelivingroom 
of Nixon's 
home,accord- 
ing to the Ei¬ 
senhower Li¬ 
brary in Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 

Eisenhower 
wasn't alone in 
his admiration 
of Waits River. 
The village is a 
favorite of scenie photogra- 
phers and has graced morę 
than one Vermont Life 
cover. A photo of Waits 
River was the 1993 Wall Cal- 
endar cover ; another view is 
on page 42 of this issue. 
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The inspirational 
1955 cover 


No Phantom, this Opera House 

B arre is probably the only city in the country 
where the police station and city offices are in 
the same building as an opera house. You have 
to know Barre to understand why the Barre Opera 
House has played such an important part in the 
Granite City's history. 

Barre's first opera house was built in 1886, after 
the city had a strong community of Italian craftsmen 
carving its world-class granite. When that building 
burned in 1899, it was ąuickly replaced with the 
grand, ornate Romanesąue structure that today also 
houses Barre's city offices and police station. 

The City of Barre yirtually grew up with the Opera 
House. Tom Mix did a show there along with Tony, 
the Wonder Horse. John Philip Sousa's band gave a 
rousing concert. The place was a civic center and the 
auditorium from which generations of Barre stu- 
dents were graduated from high school. But the ad- 
vent of movies, radio, and television closed the Barre 
Opera House and kept it closed for 40 years. 

A 1979 campaign began fund raising and in 1982, 
the Opera House reopened in a partially refinished 
State. 

This past fali, after 10 years of campaigning and 
construction, the Opera House was back. The facil- 
ity's huge balcony was reopened, inereasing the seat- 
ing capacity of the historie theatre by one-third. It 
also got a new grand entrance, an entirely new, all- 
granite outer facade, plus expanded lobby and office 
space, all of which is handicapped-accessible. 

Ali in all, it was a 
stunning rebirth for 
a facility that was 
once the cultural heart 
of Barre. A three-night 
Grand Opening was 
held, packing the 
Opera House to the 
rafters, and putting it 
well on the way to re- 
claiming its former sta¬ 
tus as the finest theatre 
in Yermont. 
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C.B. Johnson 



A Cannon from 
The Past 

I t had lain undisturbed 
on the bottom of Lalce 
Champlain for morę 
than 200 years, but up it 
came, a 3,124-pound British 
cannon covered with rust 
and grit, rusty water pour- 
ing from its snout as a crane 
hauled it out of 12 feet of 
water last summer. 

The weapon had been 
part of the dramatic battle 
for the North American 
continent that was played 
out around Fort Ticon- 
deroga during the French 
and Indian War and the 
Revolutionary War. It may 
have hit the bottom some- 
time in 1776, when colonial 
soldiers stopped a British 
invasion from Canada by 
fortifying Mount Indepen- 
dence, a hilly peninsula on 
the Vermont side of the 
lakę. They linlced the new 
fort to Ticonderoga, on the 
New York side, by bridge, 
and the cannon may have 
slipped or been pushed off 
the bridge then or during 
the rout of the Americans 
in 1777. It may just as well 
have fallen in the lalce ear- 
lier, however. 

Archaeologists have cata- 
loged the artifacts the thou- 


sands of troops involved 
in the struggle left 
around the Southern end 
of Lakę Champlain 
["The Spirit of Mount 
Independence," VL, 
Summer 1990]. Others 
have noticed too, and 
last year a diver was 
convicted and fined for 
stealing relics from the 
lalce bottom. The sight 
of the gun dangling over 
the water underscored 
the wealth of Revolu- 
tionary War artifacts re- 
trieved there and em- 
phasized Vermont's de- 
termination to protect 
the area and its history. 
The resurrected weapon 
was talcen to the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Mu- 
seum at Basin Harbor, 
where it will be cleaned and 
displayed until moved to 
the visitors' center planned 
for Mt. Independence. The 
salvage and restoration 
work was done by the mu- 
seum, the University of 
Vermont and Texas A & M 
University, under contract 
for the Vermont Division 
for Historie Preservation. 


The Return of Winter 

A fter a series of winters that just didn't seem 
wintry by Vermont standards, the Winter of 
'93 delivered enough snów and cold to please 
(or displease) anyone. 

The records compiled by the National Weather 
Service for Burlington tell the story: 

• Snowiest March ever: 39.9 inches 
• Second snowiest February: 33.8 inches 
• Record cold days: February 2, -27°; February 6, 
-24°; March 15, -12°; March 19,-10° 

• February's average temperaturę of 10.6° in 
Burlington was 7.6° below normal, the fifth coldest 
February on record. 

And if all this seems too cold and too snowy, re- 
member, the Weather Service only keeps records 
for Burlington, which has a relatively mild climate 
compared to the rest of the State: It was much 
colder and snowier elsewhere! 



The Blizzard of '93, Sherbume. 


Welcome 
To the Vermont 
Ski Museum 

P eople were throwing 
away or losing Ver- 
mont's ski history: 
old ski trail signs, yard 
sales fuli of anti- 
ąuated skiequip- 
ment, memorabilia 
from 40 years of 
Olympic competition 
and from small-town 
ropę tows. And that 
bothered Roy New¬ 
ton, who grew up, ski- 
ing, in Middlebury, 
and publishes Ver- 
mont Ski News, a ski 
resort newspaper. 


So Newton did something 
about it. He founded, orga- 
nized, publicized, and last 
spring opened the doors to 
the Vermont Ski Museum, 
now nestled in a build- 
ing behind the Bran- 
don Inn, just off 
Route 7 in the mid- 
dle of the his¬ 
torie Rutland 
County town 
of Brandon. 
The list 
\, of things 
that New- 
v ton has 
doggedly 
plucked 
from 



oblivion is long and getting 
longer, as weekend slciers, 
ski legends and ski areas 
send him bits and pieces of 
Vermont's ski legacy: 60 
years worth of skis, poles, 
and boots; artifacts from 
the lOth Mountain Divi- 
sion and from Pico PealCs 
pioneering Otter Ski Patrol; 
25-cent lift ticlcets; and bits 
of ropę tows and T-bars, a 
chair from Stowe's single- 
chair lift, gondolas from 
Sugarbush and Killington. 
Among the treasures are 
the Mt. Mansfield Com¬ 
pany^ original 1930s tele- 
phone switchboard; a bat- 
tery of early snowmalcing 
guns from Killington, Mt. 
Snów and Pico; a wooden 
snów roller used at Bromley 


Travel and Tourism Department 
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in the 1930s ; and assorted Olympic 
memorabilia, from the leather boots 
Woodstock ski racer Rebecca Fraser 
Cremer used in St. Moritz in 1948 to 
the number bib Felix McGrath wore in 
Calgary in 1988. 

As the artifacts have piled up, New¬ 
ton has been amazed by three things: 
first, the sheer volume of items that 
were out there; second, the enthusi- 
asm with which people have sent them 
to him; and third, the fact that all of 
Vermont is saturated with ski history. 

"It extends to every little town/' he 
says. 

Newton's astonishing array can be 
seen at the Vermont Ski Museum and 
gift shop in Brandon, open daily, 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m., May through October, $2 
admission. For information, to con- 
tribute to the museum or to donate 
memorabilia, contact Roy Newton at 
247-8080. 
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ENJOY SOAPSTONE WARMTH 


Soapstone is naturę’s most beautiful, durable, 
and efficient stove materiał. It radiates gentle, 
even and soul-satisfying warmth. Since first 
patented in 1797, soapstone stoves 
have been treasured family 
heirlooms in New England. 

Each stove is crafted with 
detailed iron castings and hand 
polished stone. Variations in grain and < 
assure that each stove is uniąue. 

Woodstock Stoves are EPA certified and 
offer both traditional and contemporary 
styling, and the latest in clean-buming 
technology. An intemal catalytic combustor 
boosts heat output and virtually eliminates 
pollutants. 



Ourfinancing planmakes it easy loown a Wood¬ 
stock Soapstone Stove, with no down payment and 
Iow monthly terms 

FREE COLOR CATALOG . 


Name_ 

Address_ 

i City/State/Zip _ 

1 Phone (daytime) (_ 


Phone (evening) (_) 


WOODSTOCK SOAPSTONE CO., INC. 

| 66 Airpark Rd., Dept. 271 W. Lebanon, NH 03784 


UPDATES 


The annual convention of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Dowsers has moved 
from Danville, where it has been held 
for the past 33 years. But not to worry, 
the group's headąuarters will remain 
in Danville, and the big annual confer- 
ence is going just a few miles up the 
road, to Lyndon State College. The col¬ 
lege site will allow the hundreds of 
dowsers who show up for the confer- 
ence each year the convenience and fa- 
cilities of a college campus, and will 
reduce the pressure the conference 
placed on little Danville. It's all part of 
the changing world of dowsing, which 
Vermont Life documented in "New 
Age Dowsing,"[Autumn 1992]. Next 
year's conference, should you wish to 
attend, is scheduled for August 2-7. 
For morę information, contact the 
American Society of Dowsers, P.O. 
Box 24, Danville, VT 05828. 

• 

With this issue, we lose a name from 
our masthead. Norman Maclver, our 
photo consultant, retired last summer 
after 38 years as a photographer and 
photo lab technician for the State of 
Yermont. 
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Norm took or processed thousands 
of photographs of a changing Vermont: 
the traditional stunning landscapes as 
well as photos of factories, ski areas, 
and a multitude of official events. He 
photographed Vermont's governors, of 
course, plus presidents Eisenhower, 
Nixon and Johnson when they yisited 
the State, and occasionally other fa- 
mous follcs, such as Alfred Hitchcock, 
in Barre for the premiere of The Trou- 
ble with Harry, filmed in Craftsbury 
and environs in 1954. His photographs 
won awards, and he was ever ready to 
help Vermont Life when we needed 
his assistance or a photograph. We will 
miss him. 

Norm's thousands of carefully filed 
photos and negatives will go into the 
state's archives, as well they should. 

• 

The Vermont film Where the Rivers 
Flow North [VL, Spring 1993] was 
shown at a series of well-received ben- 
efit previews last fali and will pre¬ 
miere this January in Yermont, New 
Hampshire and Boston. The film ver- 
sion of Howard Frank Mosher's novella 
will then he shown elsewhere in New 
England. National distribution re- 
mains a possibility. Meanwhile, Cale- 
donia Pictures, which put Rivers to- 
gether, has purchased the film rights 
for another Mosher story, the novel A 
Stranger in the Kingdom, which VL 
excerpted in Winter 1989. Director 
and co-producer Jay Craven hopes to 
make a full-length feature film of 
Stranger, a courtroom thriller involv- 
ing murder and racism in northern 
Vermont. 

• 

For 40 years Brewster Martin, M.D., 

["Country Doctor," VL, Winter 1984] 
was the ąuintessential country doctor, 
and the manner of his retirement 
proves it. First of all, he madę a house 
cali on the last day of his career serv- 
ing the people of Chelsea and sur- 
rounding towns in Orange County. 
Second, who else but a much-loved 
country doctor would have rated the 
sendoff Martin got last summer: a Dr. 
Brewster Martin Day at the famous 
Tunbridge Fairgrounds, attended by 
400 friends, neighbors and, of course, 
patients. Dr. George Terwilliger, 35, 
will fili Martin's position at the 
Chelsea Health Center. Terwilliger 
grew up in Pittsford and is a graduate 


Bracelet in platinum 
with 14.24 cts 
fine diamonds 
$39,500 

Ring in 18 kt 
with 4.20 ct 
fancy yellow 
diamond 
$38,400 
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Tm Country Storę 

—est 1878 Main Street, Montpelier— 

Yermont Maks It Specid The Country Storę Maks it Arailable 

The Country Storę stuffs its attic with antiques. and stocks its shelves with the 
hnest of Vermont PRODUCTS including eheese, mapie syrup, jams, honey, choco- 
late, coffee, smoked meats, and fine winę. Open 365 Days A Year, 


The Country 
Storę Basket 

$39-95* 

• 2 Ib GRAFTON 

Village Cheese 
Company eheese 

• 1 lb Green 
Mountatn 
Coffee Roasters 
Coffee 

•lOoz Toot Hłl 
Farm Pancake Mix 

• 8oz Toot Hm 
Far,M Mapie Syrup 


Brochures 

Avajlable 

■ Prices include shipping 
\' 1 SA/M A STE RC A R D aceepted 


Cali 802-229-4284, 

visit or write: 

Thp. Country Storę 

68 MAJN STREET 
Montpelier. VT 

05602 

Hand-cut, Hand 
SCREENED T-SHDUS 
BY VERMONT ARTIST 

Phylus Chase 

Winter Lundscape 
&. Nitę Scene 
Crewneck s/s 


Mockturtle 
hyywght l/s 


$18.95* 


$29.95* 


Colors: Ash &White, 
Sizes: m,i.,xi. 
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of the University of Vermont School of 
Medicine. 

• 

There's a bit morę help for barns. In 
addition to the $70,000 now offered by 
the State Division for Historie Preser- 
vation (“The Vanishing Barn/' VL, 
Autumn 1992), three groups have com- 
bined to provide money for Vermont 
farmers who are preserving and finding 
new uses for old barns. Vermont Barn 
Again!, with funds from the National 
Trust for Historie Preservation, the 
University of Vermont Historie Preser- 
vation Program and the State Agricul- 
ture Department, is offering $1,000 to 
winners in four categories, plus addi- 
tional prizes of $100. Meanwhile, the 
Vermont Housing and Conservation 
Board and the Division for Historie 
Preservation will publish a pamphlet 
containing tips on maintaining old 
barns. It is due in early 1994. For infor- 
mation, cali 828-3250. 

• 

Speaking of the Olympics, which we 
do starting on page 46, Stowe Moun- 
tain Resort plans an Olympic Ski Chal¬ 
lenge January 7-9 to raise money for 
the U.S. Olympic Team. There will be 
benefit ski races, raffles, silent auc- 
tions, and visits from former Olympic 
athletes. For morę information, con- 
tact the resort: 253-7311. 

• 

Champ, Lakę Champlain's oft-re- 
ported, never-confirmed sea monster 
got a boost of sorts last summer from a 
Japanese film crew. The Japanese, 
filming a show for the Tokyo Broad- 
casting System, plied the lakę with a 
bevy of boats and reported that their 
sonar picked up something unusual. 
As with all Champ reports, these were 
suitably vague. The sonar indicated 
something 20 feet long in 60 feet of 
water in the vicinity of Potash Bay in 
Addison, the searchers said, and the 
implication was that whatever it was 
might have been the shadowy sea crea- 
ture. 

• 

Mollie Beattie, the forester and for¬ 
mer State commissioner of forests, 
parks and reereation who played a 
prominent role in our reforestation 
story, “From Field to Forest" [Summer 
1993], has been named head of the fed- 
eral Fish and Wildlife Service, the first 
woman to hołd that position. 


GIVE THE BEST 

Cabot award-winning, naturally 
aged Vermont cheddar cheese has 
been produced on a hillside in the 
Northeast Kingdom for 75 years. 
Our selection of hand-waxed 
cheeses and distinctive gift packs 
make Cabot a perfect choice for 
Holiday gifts. New this year is a 
collection of classically designed 
gift boxes for business gift giving. 


caBw 


Yermont 


Cali or write for a color catalog 


Cabot Creamery 
P.O. Box 128 
Cabot, VT 05647 
(800) 639-3198 or (802) 563-2650 


Circle Reader Service Number 154 


Circle Reader Service Number 139 


Start a great new tradition. Decorative and delicious, over the 
mantel, on the door, as a centerpiece, our candy wreaths look 
so good you won’t want to eat them... but just try not to. 
Yermont Candy Wreaths make holiday gift giving a pleasure. 


14.95 

Plus $3.00 S/H 


1 800 596 2211 

7am to lOpm EST 
Qty. Discounts Available 


Ascutney Country Storę 
Ascutney Yermont 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 


brought a tear to my eyes and a smile 
to my face. My father battled cancer 
for a half dozen years before passing on 
in 1991. One of the driving forces that 
kept him alive beyond his doctors' ex- 
pectations was his passion for upgrad- 
ing his pictures for his 251 collection. 
His nine volumes of photographs of 
the 251 towns are truły a family trea- 
sure. His love of Vermont was pro- 
found, and he passed that gift on to 
many of us. At his walce my wife, Ja¬ 
ninę, and I had a floral arrangement of 
the numbers 251 in white surrounded 
by a błock of green. It brought a smile 
to all of those in the know. 

Great article. Great club. Great man. 
Anthony Akey 
Summit, New Jersey 

Travelcrs 
To the editor: 

Two years ago, thanlcs to our daugh- 
ter, we discovered Vermont. First it 
was Vermont in the fali, then last year 
it was Vermont in the summer. Then, 
in between our visits, because we are 
determined to come again in 1994, 
there is your magazine that lceeps us 
in touch with the variety and magie of 
your green State. 

With the help of Travel Vermont 
and its map, last year we radiated from 
one place, Bolton Valley, for nearly a 
month. It was wonderful to discover 
the Northeast Kingdom with its dis- 
tinctive farms, Lalce Willoughby, south 
to Woodstock and its history, west to 
Lakę Champlain, the charm of so 
many villages and towns with the 
ąuite staggering amount of good arts 
and crafts to be found, the good roads, 
the hiking, and always the friendly 
Vermonters. 

We met both the young caretakers 
(from your article "Life above 4000 
Feet") on two separate occasions while 
walking on Mount Mansfield. They 
were fascinating and patient, and their 
enthusiasm and lcnowledge gave us a 
wonderful insight to the flora and ge- 
ography of the area, plus the staggering 
views. We discovered museums, his- 
torical old barns, lovely ąuilt makers, 
fun shops, mapie syrup and good 
wholesome food, bagels and English 
muffins (that do not exist in England!), 
and not forgetting Ben and Jerry. We 
followed many dirt roads to find morę 
little and lesser known corners. We 


felt we really got to know the northern 
half of Vermont, and we loved it. 

Amongst so many happy memories 
the best are kept for the friendliness 
and warmth we met in Bolton Valley 
and at the Black Bear Inn, owned by 
born and bred Vermonters, with its 
cinnamon-smelling hot cider and 
cakes awaiting us after a day's outing. 
Mrs. S.F. Gould Smith 
D.H. Gould Smith 
Ilminster, Somerset, England 

Preserue Yermont 
To the editor: 

The Seattle Times had an article 
pertaining to Vermont being registered 
as an endangered species. Please, do all 
you can to keep Vermont the way it 
was when I was fortunate enough to 
live there for 13 glorious months 
(1988-89). 

I was there during the heated argu¬ 
ment over the Williston Mail and for 
all I know, they never did built it. 
Hopefully, that is. 

Vermont is a treasure. The Pacific 
Northwest is known as the Emerald 
City — Gateway to the Orient — Pris- 
tine, etc., etc., etc. I can tell you this: If 
I could talk my family into it, I would 
be bacie in Vermont in a flash. 

Vermont is order. Vermont is gor- 
geous. Vermont is what the Pacific 
Northwest must have been like 100 
years ago. One always lcnew when one 
crossed the border into the neighbor- 
ing States. You didn't need to see the 
strip malls, outlet Stores or neon signs 
to know you were out of there — the 
neighboring land seemed in chaos 
where Vermont was, to me, serene. 

Cleo E. Blackstone 

Seattle, Washington 

The much-debated Williston mail has not 
yet been built. — Editor 

Kelley Stand 
To the editor: 

I am very much interested in your 
story of the Kelley Stand up from East 
Arlington. My mother started her mar- 
ried life from that hotel. I thinlc it 
would be about 100 years ago. My fa¬ 
ther, Willie Ozial Wilcox, was a lum- 
ber man. Their first child was born and 
died at that hotel. 

Ann Heaney 

Saratoga Springs, New York 
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Putney Handmade 


By Elaine Keen Harrington 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


P ICKING YOUR 
own, whether 
it's strawber- 
ries, blueber- 
ries or lifestyles, 
comes naturally to 
those who live in Put¬ 
ney. Along with the 
fields of fruit, schools, 
co-ops, and dairy 
farms in this southeastern Vermont 
town a few miles north of Brattleboro, 
a strong community of artisans has 
taken root. 

Putney's weavers produce every- 
thing from designer clothing to rag 
rugs. If you'd rather knit or weave your 
own, Green Mountain Spinnery will 
supply the raw materiał, freshly spun 
from the backs of local sheep. You can 
find fanciful sculptures as well as 
rugged casseroles from which you 
could feed a platoon. There is fine fur- 
niture here, and a wealth of other 
pleasing products. 

But Putney craftspeople do morę 
than ąuietly produce their wares. Every 
year they host the popular Putney Hol- 
iday Craft Tour and Sale, during which 
hundreds of visitors can go through 15 
studios to watch glass, clay and cloth 
take shape, and buy incredibly beauti- 
ful "seconds" for holiday gifts. 


It all started around a big bowl of 
glógg, the Scandinavian cold-weather 
punch. Potter David Mischke madę 
the bowl, mixed the potion and poured 
it out for guests, and the casual gather- 
ing grew to become the craft tour. This 
year's tour will be November 27-28, 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. For maps and Informa¬ 
tion, cali 387-4032. 

Crafts in Putney have another, older 
history: The roots of Basketville go 
back to 1842, when Sidney Gage and 
Company wove serviceable baskets for 
agriculture and industry. Today's bas- 
ket weavers — many from old Ver- 
mont families — along with the arti¬ 
sans in so many other media, prove 
each day that Putney is an epicenter of 
fine crafts. 

Sevick Sea Sculptures 

The ocean — the only thing that 
some people will admit Vermont lacks 
— is actually within reach. Just hołd a 
Carol Sevick sea urchin or starfish 
bowl in your hand. Soft, dazzling 
white, and washed with translucent 
shades of pale pink, turąuoise or laven- 
der, it immediately evokes a contem- 
plative mood. Sevick handbuilds fine 
porcelain into delicate creatures and 
landscapes almost, but not ąuite, like 


those you'd find scuba diving off the 
reefs in Dominica or thumbing 
through National Geographic. 

The sculptures seem representative, 
but they are also figurative ; an interior 
ocean or environment, spiritual in fo- 
cus, is what Sevick aims for. "When 
people see my work, they are connect- 
ing with something unconscious about 
water," she says. She also wants to re- 
mind people to preserve the threat- 
ened creatures of the deep. 

Sevick pinches a "seafan urchin" 
from the white clay, and bisąue fires it 
to 1,800°F., then sprays it with glaze. 
She sandblasts most pieces to produce 
a beach glass roughness. She patiently 
rolls out by hand the 300 points of a 
spiny urchin or firmly digs thousands 
of tiny bubble-like holes into a bul- 
bous, octopus-like sphere. This level of 
detail enhances her miniaturę beach 
scene featuring a crab, snails, a tiny 
sea urchin, and a manta ray. 


Right, a look at Putnei/s wealth of fine 
crafts, clockwise front top: 
woodcut by Margot Torrey, shawl by 
Marcia Hammond, baskets by Bas- 
ketoille, glass by Robert Burch, clternj 
table and chairs by Richard Bissell, 
pottery by David Mischke, and 
sweaters by Linda MacMillatt. 
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On The Marketplace 
85 Church Streeł 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 863-6458 


At The EqUINOX, Historie Route 7-A 

PO Box 816 
Manchester, VT 05254 
(802) 362-3321 


A NON-PROFIT VISUAL ARTS ORGANIZATION SUPPORTING CRAFTS EDUCATION 

Circle Reader Service Number 106 


Frog Hollow 
1 Mili Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-3177 


Casseroles 


The beautiful grain of mapie is visible through color- 
ful, transparent dyes hand painted, carefully de- 
tailed, and lacquered by the artist. Famous for her 
boxes, she also applies her techniques to mirror 
frames, jewelry boxes, and smali furniture pieces. 

4 Brownell Mtn. Road (802) 879-4338 

Williston, VT 05495 Reader Service Number 204 


Fine Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 

Reader Service Number 205 


Robert M. Gasperetti 


RITA MASSO 

Folk Artist 


“MARMALADE" 16’x20‘ 


„WOODSTOCK 

Clayworks 

Wheel & hand-built functional 
stoneware accessories for the 
home, garden, & patio 

• 

Studio/Gallery Route 4 
5 miles west of Woodstock 
(802) 672-5005 


• Custom pet portraits 
by photo 

• Naive art 

• Hand-painted frames 

RR 3 Box 1467 
Charlotte, VT 05445 
(802) 425-3219 

Reader Service Number 208 


Dinner sets 
Bowls 


Steamers 

Decorative 

pieces 


Hand-crafted hardwood furni¬ 
ture. Select from our portfolio 
or allow us to custom-design 
a piece to meet your needs 
and desires. 

Box 242, Mt. Tabor Avenue 
Danby Village, VT 05739 
(802) 293-5195 
By chance or appointment 


Reader Service Number 206 


Barbara Knutson 
HCR 68 Box 438 • Woodstock, VT 05091 


Reader Service Number 207 


.U .VERMONT STATE CRAFT CEN 

V frog hollow 

I A ¥k 7 


VIKKI DAY 


Stone Soldier Pottery 

Mili Hill • PO Box 286 • Jacksonville, VT 05342 
(802) 368-7077 

























































Sevick started as a functional potter 
in 1973, after ceramics study in col¬ 
lege, and she keeps pushing the tactile 
and cerebral possibilities of her 
medium. Besides incandescent trea- 
sures from the sea, she is also explor- 
ing a linę of female goddesses and 
prophets. Open-mouthed, long-bodied, 
in the same radiant pastels, these ar- 
chetypes have titles such as "She 
Speaks of Reverence" or "She Speaks 
for Truth." 

Sea Forms in Porcelain, RD 3, Box 748, 
Putney, VT 05346. The studio is open by 
cippointment, 387-5986. Miniaturę beach 
scenes cost $110 to $150; a starfish pool is 
$495; and coral bowls rangę from $65 to 
$525. 

Brandywine Glass 

In an old barn-turned-studio, amid 
the duli roar of furnaces, Robert Burch, 
alchemist and artisan, performs near- 
miracles. This glassblower does not 
just blow and shape glass — he im- 
pregnates each piece with rich, pre-vi- 
sualized colors and intricate bubble 
patterns: His difficult special effects 
with veiled silver don't "strike," or be- 
come visible, until 10 minutes after 
they are executed. 

Burch applies a mixture of cobalt 
carbonate and silver nitrate to the first 
"gather" from the furnace. He follows 
a complicated process of oxidation and 
reduction, sometimes using a torch or 
scraping the surface to get the rich 
blue-amber colors and the shapes he 
wants inside a perfume bottle. The 
germ sown for the enigmatic interior, 
Burch then adds a second layer of glass, 
caressing the whole vessel into volup- 
tuous curves. 

In a highly unforgiving medium, he 
calmly executes the split-second ma- 
neuvers that create unusual trilobite- 
lilce patterns from trapped air. He pulls 
bubbles into linear twists for a spec- 
tacular vase with a precise grid-like in¬ 
terior surface. He wields metallic ox- 
ides and heat so well that he can build 
a mountainous, moonlit landscape in¬ 
side a paperweight. That piece — an 
eerie scene of indigo, white and brown 
— complements a fuli rangę of color- 
ful, abstract worlc. 

Setting up veiled silver reactions 
within a piece reąuires slcills honed for 
22 years. "The effect is lilce a veil float- 
ing, translucent and transparent inside 


The Artisans’ I land 

J Y he Artisans’Hand is a cooperatire craft 
gallery featuring the work of 125 Vermortt 
crciftspeople working in wood , clay, glass, 
fiber and metal. Reasonably priced, the collection 
of work rangesfrom whimsical to'functional. 
Retów is a representative selection of handwork. 




Talbot Silks are a linę of 100% silk, hand-painted 
scarves. Al left are Sunflower and Garden Iris. Or- 
ders received by Dec. 1 will be shipped before 
Christmas. Sunflower 12 x 48, gold on med. cobalt; 
$34 plus $3 shipping. Garden Iris, 10 x 60, deep 
cobalt on fuchsia; $36 plus $3 shipping. 

Check or Visa/MC # plus exp. datę to Martha Fitch, 
371 Kim St., Monlpelier, VT 05602. 802-223-3570. 

Circle Reader Service 200 



Solstiee Snowllakes by Bill Butler 

Gold Plated 
Sterling Bronze 

Earrings $50 $50 

Pendant w/chain $75 $75 

Add $6 for shipping 

Bill Buller, P.O. Box 264, 

Jericho, VT 05465 (802) 899-5417 

Circle Reader Service 201 



The Wizard Rod Puppet is one of 60 handcrafted 
puppets created by Carol Feierabend. For a free 
color catalog fealuring marionettes, rod puppets, 
finger puppets and morę, priced from $10 to $75, 
please cali orwrite: FireRobin Puppets, P.O. Box 
247, Richmond, VT 05477. 802-434-3153 

Circle Reader Service 202 


Mary Azarian Calendar for 1994 
Bold woodcut images in traditional black 
and white chronicie the rural year. 14 x 
22 with generous spaces for notations. 
$10.95 plus $3 shipping. Brochure avail- 
able. Farmhouse Press, RD2, Plainfield, 
VT 05667. 802-454-8087 Circle Reader Service 203 



The Artisans’ Hand 

89 Main Street, Montpelier, Vermonl 05602; 802-229-9492 
10:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat.; Sundays 11:00-3:00 
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WouldiTt you rather buy directly from the mili? 



Manufacturers Direct 
Fu rn i turę at True 
Factoi^ Direct Prices 

Sbaker, Al Lu non cA Contemporary 
Style,,i i/i So/u) Oak, Cherry, 

Ala ple o Pine 

Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
m- Skip Anywbert P.O. Box 125, Salisbuiy, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:W--J 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 




The 


Vermont 


Teddy 
Bear 
Company 

makes teddy bears that 
are State of the art. 
They are madę by the 
best people, with the 
best materials, in the 
best place! Tour our 
real teddy bear factory. 
See for yourself. Feel 
the magie! 


The Vermont Teddy Bear Company 

The Vermont Teddy Bear Common 
2031 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne, Vermont 


1 -800-829-BEAR 


Circle Reader Service Number 118 


Over 100 Crafts and 
Antiąues Booths 


The Factory Marketplace is your center for 
Vermont Crafts. Everything from Jewelry to 
Monogramming, Wrought Iron to the Kennedy 
Bros. Woodenware Outlet, Vt. Marble to Mapie 
Syrup, plus an entire floor of Antiques. A Ben & 
Jerry’s Scoop Shop and the Owl’s Basket Deli 
are here for delightful snacks. Free Parking, 
Sparkling Rest Rooms & Childrens Play Area. 

_ Open daily 9a.m. - 6p.m. 

(802)877-2975 Rę 22A (JustoffRL 7) Yergennes, VT 05491 


At Kennedy 
Brothers 


Circle Reader Service Number 132 



Solid wood fumiture madę in N/ermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 


"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Square, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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Madę By Charles Dewey 


ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE 

REPRODUCTION 

& 

RESTORATION 

CHARLES DEWEY 
RR1, BOX 3165 
MONUMENT AVENUE 
BENNINGTON, VT 05201 
802-442-3810 


Circle Reader Service Number 166 



Vermont Crafts Guide 

115 LISTINGS: 

• Open Studios 

• Craft Fairs and Shops 
• Galleries and Museums 


Send $2 to: Vermont Crafts Council, 
P.O. Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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INDIVIDUALLY BUILT 
CHERRY FURNITURE 
FOR THE SELECT & 
PERCEPTIYE FEW. 


CATALOG $5 


C. H. BECKSYOORT 

FURNITUREMAKER 

Box 12, New Gloucester, 

Maine 04260 (207) 926-4608 
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the glass," he explains. That move- 
ment and light, coupled with the un- 
usual twists, spirals, and undulating 
forms it is coaxed into, distinguishes 
this glassware. 

Brandywine Glass, RD # 1, Box 285, Fort 
Hill Road, Putney, VT 05346, tel. 387-4032. 
Smali perfume bottles, elear with a colorful 
interior chamber, sell for $48 to $70; round 
ones with a crackle pattern are $48. A jack- 
in-the-pulpit paperweight is $80; larger 
works are morę expensive. Besides the Win¬ 
ter Holiday Tour, Brandywine Glass hosts 
several open houses during the year. 

Basketville 

Basketville is one of the oldest craft 
producers in Vermont, and one of the 
busiest. It preserves traditional Ameri¬ 
can weaving techniąues while churn- 
ing out orders for 2,500 accounts 
around the world. Still, it's an infor- 
mal place to work. "Hey, Greg!" em- 
ployees cali out, as their young presi- 
dent cruises around in jeans while vis- 
iting the factory. 

"Family business" describes what 
Greg Wilson inherited from his father 
and grandfather — and the generations 
of families who work in the factory or 
retail storę across the Street. Sixty peo- 
ple make baskets here in town, and 
176 work in marketing and in seven 
Stores around the country. 

Local white ash comes into the yard 
and is graded based on smali heart- 
wood and clarity — lack of knots. Wa- 
ter keeps the logs moist until they are 
debarked and then sawed into sąuare 
logs and planks, cut at angles for 
strength. Boards are milled and cut 
into appropriate lengths before a 
skilled draw-shaver smoothly peels off 
the thin splints. The rest of the work 
— "setting up" the bottom of the bas- 
ket, molding it into a form, weaving 
the sides, and "hooping" the wooden 
rim with brass nails — takes place in a 
lively atmosphere, with the warmth of 
steam and kiln and the sharp good 
smell of fresh lumber. 

Quality control is constant: Mary 
Aiken of Putney, a 12-year employee, 
explains the two sides of a splint as 
she sets up the bottom of a laundry 
basket. (If you use the proper side, the 
splint lasts 100 years; weave it the 
other way, and it starts breaking. "I 
can feel it before I even see it," she 
says.) She asks her boss why the jig, or 


pattern, is numbered differently than 
usual, and how the 3,000-basket order 
for Texas is progressing. 

Anything left over — bark, uneven 
splints, trimmings — goes into the 
boiler to produce heat for the factory 
and storę, and for soaking and drying 
the baskets during manufacture. 
"Most of our products are the same de- 
signs as my grandfather was making 
and generations before him," says Wil¬ 
son. "Guaranteed unimproved," the 
company boasts, and displays a collec- 
tion of antiąue Vermont baskets for in- 
spiration. 

Besides its traditional containers for 
picking berries (and carrying the re- 
sulting pies), and for gardening and 
other chores, the firm makes a variety 
of hooped wooden buckets and pails 
from pine. 

Basketville, Main Street, Putney, VT 
05346, tel. 387-4351. Basket prices are 
lower at the storę, ranging from $19.95 for a 
sąuarish berry-basket with a sturdy handle 
to $43.50 for a hefty laundry basket. The 
company recently gave tours with the Brat- 
tleboro Museum and Art Center and hopes 
to off er them regularly. 

POTTERY BY DAVID MISCHKE 

The man who madę the bowl that 
helped lubricate the first Putney Holi¬ 
day Craft Tour draws from the classic 
shapes and colors of the Bauhaus 
school for his substantial pottery. But 
then he dips into the art world to deco- 
rate the surfaces of those jugs, bowls 
and vases. 

Are the sprightly geometrie and flo- 
ral motifs Native American, Persian, 
Indian, or Mayan? What David Mis¬ 
chke calls "universal designs" defy de- 
scription but induce a response of 
multi-cultural awareness and a rever- 
ence for the past that he feels artists 
often neglect. 

Staid oatmeal brown on the outside 
and cerulean blue inside, each piece is 
first bisąue fired. Then Carolyn 
Fairchild, Mischke's apprentice, ap- 
plies a wax resist that she scratches 
into delicate but precise patterns be¬ 
fore glazing. Mischke's passion for 
growing roses balances Carolyn's back- 
ground as a math teacher, but he says 
they "steal designs from each other." 

A large vessel — with swirls of tri- 
angles the setting for fuli blossoms — 
looks as though it could have carried 



Struggle Robert K. Decker 


HieHPOIflT GAI-LERY 

Featuring 

Robert K. Decker 
Original 

Photographic Prints of 

Y/ERMONT 
NEW ENGLAND 
WESTERN CANYONS 

For a Fuli Color Brochure 
Write or Cali 

HIGHPOINT GALLERY 
RD 2 Box 932 
Orleans, Vt. 05860 

(802) 525-3439 
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oil, winę or water in ancient Egypt or 
Assyria. The designs are all different, 
but they harmonize so that odd pieces 
of dinnerware could make up a pleas- 
ing set. 

David Mischke Pottery, P.O. Box 489, 
Putney, VT 05346, tel. 387-4168. There are 
35 or so items available ; prices begin at 
$14 for a smali bowl; the big casseroles 
rangę from $50 to $175; and large floral jars 
with covers are $175 to $250. 

Marcia Hammond, Weaver 

At the age of 20, Marcia Hammond 
saw her first loom and "wanted to 
climb inside it and be with it." 
Twenty-six weaving years later she 
keeps that joy alive with a constant 
search for new techniąues. Not con- 
tent to produce a piece of cloth and let 
it be, Hammond now reweaves some 
of her fabrics, creating an intensely 
lush, rich surface for her wali hangings 
and special rugs. A streak of coral 
moves across one rug like the flowers 
of an Impressionist painting, against 
rich purples and celadon green. And it 
is as soft as a cat's paw. 

Hammond likes to "search out hu- 
man form" by making garments, and 
she adds a distinguishing twist there 
as well. Her latest ploy is to weave 
blocks of color into a swath of fabric, 
and then use that as part of the design 
for the border of a toasty warm hat or 
the torso of a drop-waisted dress. 

Healing and creating are why Ham¬ 
mond weaves. Besides "crawling in¬ 
side the loom and letting it embrace 
me," she also cherishes "the creative 
outpouring that I allow myself." Over 
the years, Hammond has shared her 
physically demanding craft with many 
apprentices. 

Old corduroy pants from a thrift 
shop go into plainer rag rugs, but fine 
chenilles, silks, and cottons become 
high fashion cowled tunics and ki¬ 
mono jackets. Control of the fabric is 
essential for her uncomplicated but el¬ 
egant designs. Despite her technical 
textile innovations, Hammond thinks 
of weaving as primarily "painting with 
colors" to produce "abstracts that 
move." 

Marcia Hammond, Route 1, Box 898, 
Town Farm Road, Putney, VT 05346, tel. 
387-2202. Hats cost $48; a wide shawl is 
$150; and a color błock dress is $450. 
Twice-woven rugs rangę from $80 to $120 
per sąuare foot. 
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MARTHA JACKSON 

Specializing in 19th and Early 20th Century Quilts 


Formerly of Riverside, CT and Main Street Cellar, 

New Canaan, CT. Vermont in-house showroom. 

By appointment. 

P.O. Box 430 Middlebury, Yermont 05753 (802) 462-3152 


VERMONT 

HAfCCRAFTED 

\QUALJTYy 


Dried Peony Wreath 

red, pink or white peonies 

15'7$39 ppd 187$59 ppd Fully Guaranteed MC/Visa/check/m.o. 
indree Frazier Dried Flowers, PO Box 42, Roxbury, Vermont 05669 802-485-6656 

wreaths • supplies • flowers • do-it-yourself kits * free cohr brochure 
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Vemiont, 2043: 
The State of Fanrring 


By Noel Perrin 

Photographed by Alan L. Graham 



A glintpse of the futurę? Bringing in the greens at 
Riverside Farms in Hardzuick. 


W ILL Vermont still be 
a farm State 50 years 
from now? What a 
ąuestion! Will Romę 
still have a pope? Will Detroit 
still make cars? 

Yes, Vermont will be a farm 
State in 50 years. An important 
and even a fairly prosperous farm 
State. But it will loolc sonie dif- 
ferent than it does now. 

Before I sketch in the Vermont 
of 2043, though, I need to say a 
little about the whole world in 
2043. First, we'll have taken the 
greenhouse effect seriously, and 
avoided its worst effects. Farmers 
won't be growing sugarcane and 
pineapple around Brattleboro. 
Certainly the climate will be a 
bit warmer — but there '11 still be 
occasional snów in winter, and 
healthy maples, and a mapie 
sugar season. 

Fossil fuels will be used less and 
taxed morę than they are now. There 
will still be oil wells — in some places 
quite a lot. The world has coal enough 
for a thousand years. But countries 
like the United States will be using 
both coal and oil cautiously. 


Among the many conseąuences will 
be that transportation will be morę ex- 
pensive. It will not be economical for 
the McDonald's of 2043 to buy all its 
potatoes from two or three giant 
agribusinesses in Idaho. Nor for 
gourmet Stores to fly tomatoes in from 


South America during the winter 
months. 

Finally, I am assuming that the 
present trend toward organie food 
will continue. I may be totally 
wrong. We all may be eating 
processed algae-burgers in 2043, 
and drinking a low-caffeine cof- 
fee-like beverage madę out of 
chemically altered wood pulp. 
But I don't think so. Eating is the 
most reliable and long-lasting of 
all human pleasures, and half the 
appeal of organie food is that it 
tastes so good. The other half is 
that it's so healthy. Demand 
seems very lilcely to continue 
growing. 

OK, assume the climate is not 
greatly warmer, that fossil fuel is 
greatly morę expensive, and that 
natural foods continue to be pop¬ 
ular. Here is my vision of rural 
Vermont in 2043: 

The very first thing you notice as 
you come up 1-91 (yes, it's still there) 
is that there's a farm nearly every- 
where there ought to be one. In the 
whole State there will be fewer than 10 
shopping malls built on prime agricul- 
tural land. Many yillages will survive 
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where fields come right to the edge of 
town, just as they do now. Some places 
there'11 be cows grazing in sight of a 
church. Just like now. 

How can I possibly know that all 
this will be the case in 50 years? Easy. 
Vermont has two land trusts that spe- 
cialize in saving farms, and a host of 
smaller ones that also save other kinds 
of open land. By "save"1 mean putting 
covenants on a piece of land so that it 
cannot be developed. Not ever. Or at 
least not while this civilization lasts. 
The covenants do not reąuire that the 
land be actively farmed; they merely 
protect it from other uses. A one-time 
farm can become a summer place. It 
can slowly go back to the woods. It 
can be freely bought and sold. But it 
cannot be converted to an industrial 
park, nor split up into house lots, nor 
become a gravel pit. 

Both the major land trusts are young. 
One is 14 years old, one only 9. The 
Vermont Land Trust has nevertheless 
found time and money to protect 54 
working farms, and the presently fal- 
low fields of about a hundred others. 
The Upper Valley Land Trust has al¬ 
ready saved a dozen working farms, 
plus the empty fields of 30 morę. The 
State Agriculture Department, work¬ 
ing with the trusts, has saved another 
dozen, and has many morę in process. 
The State has provided much of the 
necessary money for all these organi- 
zations through its Housing and Con- 
servation Board. 

So the fields will be there in 2043. 
How can I be so surę there'11 be farm- 
ers using them? Many reasons. 

Right now, Vermont is mostly a 
dairy State, which is why its farmers 
are in trouble. Dairying is in a long, 
slow decline because the consumption 
of dairy products is in a long, slow de¬ 
cline. Teenagers drink morę soda than 
milk. A lot of their parents are avoid- 
ing butter and cream. 

But use of dairy products is not 
likely to drop to zero. Not while Amer- 
' icans like ice cream and pizza and 
milk shakes. As transportation costs 
rise, Vermont dairy farms will be well 
positioned to inerease their share of 
the eastern market. They will not 
have vanished in 2043. 

In fact, they might even have in- 
creased their numbers. So far I have 
been talking about what will happen if 
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per capita consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts continues to decline. It is also 
possible that the decline will reverse. 
Medical wisdom tends to come in 
waves — and there are already signs 
that a new wave is forming. I'm think- 
ing, for example, of a recently com- 
pleted study in England. Doctors lcept 
track of the eating habits of 4,200 mid- 
dle-aged men over a period of 10 years. 
Guess what. They found that men 
who dranic a pint of millc a day were 
nearly 10 times less lilcely to suffer 
heart attacks than those drinking no 
milk at all. 

What if morę studies point that way? 
It's possible that in 2043 earnest young 
nutritionists will tap their pencils on 
their deslcs and say, "You really must 
increase your intalce of whole milk. 
And try a little butter." 

There are expected to be about 400 
million people in the United States in 
2043. That's ąuite a crowd. If most of 
them are drinking a pint of milk a day, 
the hills of Vermont will be well sup- 
plied with Jerseys and Guernseys and 
Holsteins. A happy thought. 

It's not what I'm predicting, though. 
It could happen, but I don't think it's 
lilcely. My mournful prediction is that 
in 50 years Vermont will no longer be 
a dairy State. My instant cheery addi- 
tion is that it will still, however, be a 
farm State. It will be loaded with veg- 
etable farms, and thickly dotted with 
floclcs of sheep, herds of beef, cattle, 
goats, pigs, and fallow deer, a breed 
raised in captivity and its meat sold for 
food. (There are 20-some herds of fal¬ 
low deer right now.) And here and 
there there will be a clump of dairy 
farms — enough to lceep the State loolc- 
ing familiar. 

Let me take the herds and floclcs 
first. Meat consumption is also declin- 
ing in the United States, partly on 
health grounds and partly on what I 
guess you'd have to cali morał grounds. 
Some people think it's wrong to feed 
grain to animals when that same grain 
could morę efficiently be fed to people. 
It talces three to four pounds of grain to 
produce one pound of beef or pork or 
venison. Why not send that grain 
straight to Bangladesh? Other people 
are aware of the cruel conditions that 
cattle live in, in western feedlots, and 
will not buy meat so produced. 

These objections do not apply to 
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Vermont. They don't in 1993, and I 
very much doubt they will in 2043. 
There are no western-style feedlots in 
the State, with thousands of Herefords 
jammed into concrete pens, getting 
stuffed with grain. Instead, your typi- 
cal Vermont steer is in a hill pasture, 
out in the sunshine, eating grass. 

That deprives nobody of anything. 
Such pastures are too steep to be 
plowed and planted to food crops,- they 
are good only for grass and trees. Hu¬ 
mań beings can eat neither. They can 
eat hamburgers and pork chops, and I 
think the moralists of 2043 (those who 
eat meat at all) will be drawn to the or¬ 
ganie, grass-fed livestock produced in 
places like Vermont. 

The non-moralists will just go for 
the wonderful flavor, and the health 
nuts will be attracted by the Iow fat 
content. In short, I see a strong market 
for Vermont beef, lamb, pork, venison, 
and kid; plus a niche market for things 
like ram sausage (which a friend of 
minę is malcing in Weathersfield right 
now) and cob-smoked bacon. 

But in terms of the state's futurę, all 
that is secondary. The big thing in Ver- 
mont 50 years from now will be veg- 
etable farms. I'm guessing there will 
be 10,000 or morę. They'll rangę from 
intensely cultivated five-acre plots up 
to big valley farms with a hundred 
acres or morę. Some of these farms 
will be worked with horses or mules, 
and thus the owners will get a steady 
supply of organie fertilizer along with 
their traction. But most of these grand- 
sons and granddaughters of dairy farm- 
ers will own a couple of electric trac- 
tors, and perhaps have no livestock at 
all. There may be a few sheep, because 
wool will be poised for a comeback as 
manmade fibers cease to be cheap. 

Right now there are only about 300 
yegetable farms in Vermont — maybe 
500 if you count smali herb farms and 
the like. They sell mostly in State: at 
farm stands and at the 25 farmers' 
markets spread across Vermont. They 
pretty well fili current demand. 

I am predicting 20 times that many 
yegetable farms in 2043. Do I think 
Vermont is going to bump California 
as a bulle supplier to supermarkets? I 
do not. The scalę of agriculture here is 
just too smali and, even with a some- 
what warmer climate, the winter is 
too long. 


Here's what I think. First, there will 
be some Vermont produce in East 
Coast supermarkets 50 years from 
now, because of high shipping costs 
from the West, and possibly an end to 
taxpayer-subsidized irrigation water. 
Already in 1993 there's a little Ver- 
mont produce going out. I personally 
lenow an organie tomato grower who 
ships thousands of pounds a week out 
of State. And I lenow about an organie 
cooperative that's shipping about six 
trucleloads a day all over the North¬ 
east. By no means all of this is Ver- 
mont-grown, but a good share is. There 
will be a lot morę such things in 2043. 

But the main reason for the 10,000 
yegetable farms will be to supply in- 
gredients for specialty foods. Right 
now, Vermont is the hottest State in 
the union when it comes to devising 
and marketing new sauces, condi- 
ments, candies, and spreads. "Vermont 
has one of the largest, if not the largest, 
presence in the U.S.," John Roberts, 
executive director of the National As- 
sociation for Specialty Food Trades, 
said recently. And even he is being 
cautious, as befits someone represent- 
ing the whole country. Jerome Kelley 
of the Vermont Department of Agri¬ 
culture is bolder. He says flatly that 
Vermont is No. 1. And the statistics 
bear him out. In the top specialty food 
show last year, the five largest ex- 
hibitors were Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Taiwan — and Vermont. The 49 other 
States? All behind. 

One reason that Vermont specialty 
foods — all those country jams, mus- 
tards, mapie dressings, and salsas — 
sell so well is that people trust the 
State. John Roberts puts it this way: 
"Vermont's image is rural, country, 
plain, high-quality, and old-fashioned 
techniąues, where old-fashioned 
means something good. ,/ I would add 
one thing. This isn't just the image; to 
a considerable extent it's the reality. 

But for it to stay the reality, one 
thing is going to have to change — and 
that change is what will keep 10,000 
yegetable farms booming along in 
2043. Right now, some of Vermont's 
specialty foods are madę with Ver- 
mont ingredients, and others are 
merely packaged here. Virtually all the 
mapie products are truły indigenous — 
though there are always New York 
and Canadian producers hoping to 
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sneak syrup in. There is only Vermont 
cream in Seward's Ice Cream from 
Rutland, and in Ben and Jerry's. (For 
that matter, it's Vermont cookie dough 
in B & J's Cookie Dough flavor.) Those 
are all Vermont apples in Wood's cider 
jelly. 

But take one of the state's new and 
very successful ketchup makers. "We 
have to go out of State to buy glass and 
out of State to buy most of our ingredi- 
ents," says the company's founder. 
"There aren't enough tomatoes in Ver- 
mont to make the ketchup we make. 
We go all the way to California." 

In other words, agribusiness toma¬ 
toes come into Vermont to get magi- 
cally turned into plain, high-ąuality, 
old-fashioned ketchup. In this case, 
the ketchup really is high quality ; rve 
eaten it. But in some cases the "Ver- 
mont" specialty food is not only madę 
with out-of-state ingredients, there's 
nothing much high-ąuality about it 
except the price. 

What I predict is that the State will 
gradually put regulations on what can 
cali itself a Vermont product. You 
wouldnh cali it Vermont butter if you 
started by buying cream in Wisconsin, 
shipping it in to Vermont, and there 
churning it. In time you won't cali 
something a Vermont piekle unless 
the cucumbers grew here, and the diii, 
too. To protect the image that Ver- 
monters have talcen 200 years to cre- 
ate (and image isn't even what they 
were thinking about — they were just 
being themselves), to keep that image 
from being first abused and then de- 
stroyed, the State will pass regulations. 
And guess what. There will turn out to 
be enough tomatoes in Vermont. And 
there will be 10,000 vegetable farms. 

Or at least this is what I hope and 
believe; I'm not guaranteeing it. After 
all, the popes did leave Romę once, 
and were gone for 70 years. The papacy 
was in Avignon from 1309 to 1378. 
And the automobile industry could 
leave Detroit. Part of it has already. 
But among both new Vermonters and 
old ones, there is enough stubborn- 
ness, enough integrity, and enough 
love of rural, high-ąuality ways so that 
I believe farming will survive. zfr 
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Canaan 

Land 



By Andrew Green 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


V_G / anaan lies in the northeast corner of the Northeast 
Kingdom, as far northeast as you can go and still be in Vermont, 
literally a snowball's throw from 
Canada and our lesser neighbor, New 
Hampshire. 

Up here it's winter most of the year. 
People's bodies and minds are shaped, 
like well-worn winter tires, by snów 
and cold. And they think and act ac- 
cordingly. To get to know the place inti- 
mately, one has to live here, breathe the air, feel the rhythms of 
the land, worlc with the people and hear the silence of long win¬ 
ter nights. 
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Lilce the rest of the Northeast King- 
dom, most of Canaan's residents were 
born and raised here. To say they chose 
to stay is not really accurate. It's like 
saying you chose your parents. You 
didn't, but you learned to love them 
anyway. Likewise, people here learn to 
live with the land instead of against it. 
They are tied through family and gen- 
erations to this place. 

The rest, those who have migrated 
here or, morę lilcely, stumbled upon 
this harsh wilderness, were drawn for 
numerous reasons — marriage, work, 
restlessness, solitude, a need to belong 
somewhere, to find a place to cali 
home, and, yes, the puli of the land 
and a dream of a better life — most 
lilcely a combination of all these. 

It's a cold place, lonely. The leaves 
start turning in August. Winter arrives 
two weelcs earlier than in the rest of 
Vermont and stays two weelcs to a 
month longer. This is no place for the 
timid of heart or for those used to the 
comforts and amenities of city or sub- 
urban life, nor is it a place to seelc your 
fortunę. Per capita income in the re¬ 
gion hovers around $10,000. 

How does one come to Canaan? Out 
of Newport, talce Route 111, past the 
farm country, Seymour Lakę and its 
sandy beach, until you come to the 
junction of 114. Hang a left and follow 
the curves and dips up around the rail- 
road traclcs, along the woods, and by 
Norton Pond (where several years ago 
a fisherman caught a northern pikę 
that stretched the width of his piclc-up 
bed). Continue on the blacie top, past 
Earth People's Park (in the 1970s a 
flourishing commune, now aban- 
doned), through Norton, past the Nor¬ 
ton General Storę, then bear right; if 
you go straight, you'11 end up in Cus- 
toms at the Quebec border. Continue 
up the hill, past the old Norton Drive- 
In, into Averill (population 15), past 
the Averill Storę, which is across from 
Big Averill Pond (lcnown for its trout); 
lceep your eyes peeled for moose in the 
bog on your left, just past the storę. 
Hug the mountains and ride on 
through, past Wallace Pond, down 
Harriman's Hill, past the cemetery 
and, finally, coast into town. You've 
arrived. 

And so, contrary to that most- 
ąuoted Vermont adage, "you can't get 
there from here," you can. But Canaan 
is indeed far removed from the center 
of things. Therefore, some of its resi¬ 
dents think nothing of driving 60 miles 
south to St. Johnsbury to talce in an art 


exhibit or poetry reading or concert at 
the Catamount Arts Theater. Or they 
go 50 miles west, to Newport, popula¬ 
tion 5,000, for dinner or a movie or 
just to feel a little morę connected to 
the world. 

However, most of the people, most 
of the time, stay put, right here, where 
they are. Canaan has most everything 
you need. 

There is a post office, a liąuor storę 
and a town library, open Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons and once the last 
stop on the Underground Railroad, 
sheltering fugitive slaves on their way 
to Canada. There is the Candlelight 
Restaurant (closed Mondays), a fire de- 
partment, and the local garage, Canaan 
Gulf. There is a women's club (one of 
the most active in Vermont, with 51 
members) and three churches: Episco- 
pal, Methodist and Catholic. There's a 
Lions Club, a historical society and a 
snowmobile club 
called the Border 
Riders. There is a 
community park 
with basketball 
and tennis courts, 
a baseball and 
soccer field and a 
summer softball 
league with six 
teams and a beau- 
tiful field com- 
plete with lights 
and grandstand 
abutting the Con¬ 
necticut River, 
which swallows 
up home runs hit 
over the right 
field fence. 

There's Ray's 
Restaurant, not 
really a restaurant 
at all, but a corner 
storę and coffee 
shop combined, 
with a pool table 
and a laundromat 
out back, not to 
mention a window for ice cream in the 
summer. 

Then there's the Ethan Allen Incor- 
porated furniture factory, which em- 
ploys many of the 1,200 people who 
live here. There's an American Legion, 
and the Northland Hotel, a restaurant, 
bar and dance hall that crowds them in 
on weekends and, despite its name, 
does not rent out rooms. There's a 
school, Lemay's Barber Shop (open 
Tuesday through Friday, 1 to 6 p.m., 


unless it's an emergency), a smali 
town green with a fountain, and 
Canaan's very own bowling alley: 
Wayne's Lanes, candlepin bowling. 

• 

Canaan is famous, briefly, a half 
dozen times a year when it records the 
coldest temperaturę in the nation. It's 
not uncommon to see temperatures 
drop into the 30s. That's below zero. It 
gives people something to talk about. 

On this particular night, a Thursday 
in early February, the thermometer 
has tumbled to 25 below. It is 9 p.m. 
There is no wind, just a strong snap in 
the air that stings the nostrils when 
one inhales too deeply. White froth- 
ings rise from chimneys on every 
house. A thick, grayish-black mist 
hovers above the Connecticut River, 
enveloping the surrounding fields. 
Other than the occasional howl of a 
coyote, the night is still. 

The parking lot 
at Canaan Memo¬ 
riał School is filled 
with cars, trucks, 
and snow-ma- 
chines. Inside, the 
gym is packed. 
Shouts from the 
fans bounce off 
the court as an- 
other high school 
basketball gamę 
winds down. 

After a streak of 
eight unanswered 
points, Canaan 
has come to 
within one point, 
63-62, of its arch 
rival, Colebrook, 
New Hampshire. 
One minutę to go. 

Fans applaud 
the late surge. 
Canaan calls time 
out. Cheerleaders 
from both sides 
get up to rally the 
crowd. One man, 
a parent and regular at the games, be- 
gins his customary cheer. "Give me a 
'C!' " he bellows. And we respond. He 
continues, until he reaches the second 
'n' and then, almost hoarse but still 
yelling: "What does it spell?" The 
crowd booms back: "Canaan!" 
"What?" he asks. "Canaan!" "What?" 
"Canaan!" The crowd responds again, 
and again and again until it erupts into 
a chant: "Canaan! Canaan! Canaan!" 
So what if Canaan's record is 2-6; 



High school basketball brings Canaan 
together. Inset, page 23, Andre Fanteux, 
log truck driver at Ethan Allen Inc. 
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there's no lack of school spirit here. 

The cheer that reverberates through 
the gym is directed at morę than the 
schooFs basketball team. Much morę. 
It echoes a community coming to- 
gether to praise its northern town. It is 
a hymn to themselves, an acknowledg- 
ment of their own existence, of the 
fact that they too have survived and 
are surviving the long winter and deso- 
late landscape, and by surviving have 
proven themselves winners. The land¬ 
scape and the people here are twined 
together in an inseparable marriage 
that will truły last until death does 
them part. 

"Canaan! Canaan! Canaan!" 

While most people would shun even 
the idea of going outdoors in such ex- 
treme cold, the people of Canaan thinlc 
nothing of going out to cheer for their 
team. They are a hardy bunch, mostly 
of French-Canadian descent, with 
names lilce Thibault, Doyon, Bergeron, 
Cote, Carrier, Devost, Marchesseault, 
Lapierre, Lamoureux, Laflamme. The 
factory workers, loggers, farmers, 
truckers and business people are all 
here,- even the teachers have come 
bacie to school for the gamę. They 


come not so much out of duty to their 
kids, but because they feel a strong 
sense of community and belonging 
with each other. 

Their school is one of the smallest 
in the State: 250 students, kinder- 
garten through grade 12. A typical 
graduating class consists of 20. A few 
years ago there were 11 graduates. 
Teachers come from all over the coun¬ 
try — San Francisco, Boston, New 
York, New Orleans, Washington, D.C. 
— congregating in this hamlet in the 
farthest reaches of New England. Even 
most Vermonters have never been to 
Canaan. If, indeed, they know where it 
is. 

"Give me a 'C!' " 

The Canaan players loolc tired on 
the bench. They have been running all 
night. With only nine on the team — 
one has been injured and one benched 
for poor grades — the coach does not 
have the luxury of too many substitu- 
tions. He tells them they are playing 
great. They must continue to lceep 
their heads in the gamę. Tough de- 
fense. Play smart. The chanting from 
the crowd has given them new life. 

Continued on page 56 


Canaan's Ken Guay eyesfoul linę 
action on the home court. 
Below, snów is something north- 
eastern Vermont has plenty of. 
In Canaan, snowmobilers can 
ride right up to the gas puntps. 
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CONSERVATION Al\T O 
C O O P E RA TI O N 

CK C A R B I N 

Barnard 

R ick Carbin is an environmental- 
ist with a difference. Through 
hard experience over the past 20 
years, he found that doing battle for 
the environment was often self-de- 
feating. Confrontation just didn't 
work. So he tried a different road. 

Today, the Vermont Land Trust, 
one of the largest and most innova- 
tive land conservation programs in 
the country, and the Vermont Hous- 
ing and Conservation Trust Fund, a 
State agency that provides money 
for land conservation, stand as 
monuments to his quiet vision and 
creativity. 

The Land Trust has protected 
morę than 50,000 acres of open land, 
and all it takes is a drive through 
any of a score of Vermont towns to 
see the fruits of Carbin's labors — 
open farmland and working rura! communities. 

One of his satisfactions has been watching the trust grow sińce he left 
its directorship. Yet the philosophy behind the organization, which 
sprang from Woodstock's Ottauquechee Land Trust, which he helped 
found, still sounds like Carbin's own personal ethic: that land protec- 
tion can be achieved just as well by open-market methods as by govern- 
ment regulation, that public and private interests can both be served by 
creative work and careful listening — and that cooperation works better 
than confrontation. 

"We've got a pattern of villages, hamlets, woods, and farmland that's 
probably one of the better patterns in the country," he says. "What we 
need to do is agree on ways of maintaining that uniqueness — that's 
our strength." 


Every Vermonłer knows that the 
best way to make surę something 
gets dane is to do it yourself. A will- 
ingness to get involved in whateoer 
project f movement, or cause the 1 / 
rnight belieue in has long been one 
of the defining characteristics of 
Vermonters. 

To recognize that spirit, we chose 
a dozen people from around the 
State who have madę it their busi¬ 
ness to step in and take action when 
action was called for. Some are na- 
twe-born, others chose Vermont 
and moved here to spend their lives. 
Their spirit of involvement and old- 
fashioned commitment has put 
these men and women, and many 
other Vermonters like them, on the 
front lines in their home communi¬ 
ties. 

So here they are — our first crop 
ofFrontline Vermonters — each 
with his or her ozon special way of 
making Vermont a better place. 

% 

By Paula Routly and 
Yyonne Daley 
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THE LOST ART 
OF RECOMCILIATIOM 

RITA MCCAFFREY 



Rita McCaffrey 


Rutland 

T he expression in Rutland is that District Judge Fran¬ 
cis McCaffrey sends criminal offenders to jail, and 
then his wife, Rita McCaffrey, does her best to reha- 
bilitate them. 

Rita, founder of the Decisions/Threshold Program, a 
network of volunteers who work with prisoners who 
need help leaming to make good decisions, daily has to 
defend her vision of reconciliation. But she says she 
treasures the opportunity to work with society's disen- 
franchised. 

Since 1986, she has founded halfway houses in Rut¬ 
land and in Burlington for former prisoners under the 
national Dismas House program. A 1959 graduate of 
Trinity College and mother of four grown children, Mc¬ 
Caffrey, 55, served in the Vermont Senate for two years 
and remains active in local, State and federal elections. 
But it is her work for peace and with the disenfran- 
chised — whether in prison or in homeless shelters — 
that remains her daily challenge. 

"This is the peace work of the 19905/' she says of her 
efforts, "leaming to live non-violently and teaching oth- 
ers the lost art of reconciliation." 


IM HIS DEPTH 



ARTHUR COHN 


Fairfield 

H istory is not a dry subject for underwater archaeolo- 
gist Arthur Cohn. In fact, nobody has better clarified 
Vermont's maritime heritage, or madę it morę com- 
pelling, by keeping it safely submerged. 

Cohn is the diver who discovered the richest collec- 
tion of historie shipwrecks in North America — on the 
bottom of Lakę Champlain — and founded a museum 
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to share the wealth. Now he's deep into sonar searches, 
scuba schools, artifact rescues and philosophical ques- 
tions about ho w best to preserve Vermont's underwa- 
ter treasures. His crews have found morę than 100 his¬ 
torie boats, and built one, the Philadelphia II, a full- 
sized replica of Benedict Arnold's gunboat that set sail 
on Lakę Champlain in August 1991. 

"I would like to say I was wise enough to know all 
of this was here. But it was just coincidence," Cohn 
says of the series of fortuitous events that brought him 
from Queens to the cold, historie waters of Basin Har- 
bor, where he now directs the Lakę Champlain Mar- 
itime Museum. 

The long yarns of lakę scholars Ralph Nading Hill 
and Merritt Carpenter piqued his interest in local ship- 
wrecks and turned the then 26-year-old owner of 


Arthur Cohn 

Burlington's Northern Divers into Vermont's Jacques 
Cousteau. Now a 44-year-old father of two, Cohn has 
plans for a book, a play, and a history camp for kids. 
He's constantly thinking up new ways to tell the 
stormy, swashbuckling story of Lakę Champlain. 

"You can read all about transportation history on 
the lakę, and how the steamboats pushed out the sail- 
boats," Cohn explains. "But when you find the 
Phoenix, which sank in a fire in 1819, and took six 
people's lives ... You get a feeling for what the boat 
was, what its career was like, and — maybe — why 
it caught on fire. 

"That allows for new interpretations of the history 
of this region, which just happens to be the history of 
the United States." 
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CALL OF THE WILD 

C A R O L K R I E G 



Carol Krieg 


Fairfax 

t's one thing to let a creepy brown bat hibemate 
on your kitchen table. But to hołd the thing up 
to your face, feed it a sąuirming meal worm, and 
declare the toothy creature "cute," is something 
only Carol Krieg could puli off. 

Krieg, 36, is a volunteer wildlife rehabilitator. She 
took in morę than 150 injured, disabled and aban- 
doned animals last year. 

She never says no to a needy animal, whether it 
comes from a gamę warden or the kid down the 
road. It's a policy that brings her unlikely pets such 
as Miss Ellie the chicken — an accident in an embry- 
ology lab — and Vinny, a flightless turkey vulture 
rescued from a gang of barn cats near Hyde Park. She 
covers the cost of her kindness by working the night 
shift making Computer chips at IBM. 

"It's what I feel inside I have to do," Krieg says of 
her singular relationship with the animal kingdom. 
"I can't not help these little creatures in distress." 

HELP IN ALL SEASONS 

MELINDA DOYLE 



Brattleboro 

he phone rings incessantly in Melinda Doyle's Of¬ 
fice at the Brattleboro Area Drop-In Center, a sup- 
port organization for the homeless. Under a sign 
that says "You better not compromise yourself. It's all 
you've got," Doyle holds court — making arrange- 
ments for food deliveries to an elderly couple, finding a 
home for a young mother and her children, checking 
on a foster child in her care and, when all else fails, get- 
ting in her own vehicle and delivering food and cloth- 
ing to a couple left homeless by a fire. 

Melinda Doyle 

It's a typical day for Doyle — last year, morę than 


* 
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1,000 families reąuested food from the center. And her 
work for the less fortunate doesn't stop as director of 
the shelter, but includes leadership positions with the 
Brattleboro Housing and Humań Resources Council, 
the Vermont Affordable Housing Coalition, the South- 
eastern Vermont Farm and Food Coalition and the Ver- 
mont Campaign to End Childhood Hunger. 

"It's never boring/ , laughs Doyle, 47, a fifth-genera- 
tion Vermonter from Westminster West. 

Though she has considered a new linę of work, she 
says, "I guess you can say I'm in for the long haul m 
anti-poverty programs." 


SENIOR SAMA.RITAN 

BILL R U L E 

Bridport 

B ill Rule steers his '86 Chevy station wagon onto a 
dirt road that runs like a gentle roller coaster 
through the rich farmland of Addison County. 

He drives in silence while the three elderly women 
in the back seat chat vigorously about peonies, the Bliz¬ 
zard of '93 and how lonely Margaret has been looking 
lately. They're on their way to the Bridport Senior Citi- 
zens Club for pokeno and a hot lunch. And Rule will 
deliver them safely, as he's done every Monday and 
Wednesday for nine years. Then he'll head back out for 
those who can no longer make the trip. 

At 72, Rule is the chivalrous chauffeur behind the 
"Meals on Wheels" program in Addison County. He 
covers up to 150 miles a day bringing meals to some of 
the most isolated elderly people in Vermont — many 
of whom were bom in the homes they are now too frail 
to leave. He is also counselor, handyman and long- 
awaited visitor for these lonely souls. 

Born and raised in Addison County, Rule has spent 
most of his life in the territory he drives between 
Leicester, Ripton and Basin Harbor. 



Bill Rule 


He doesn't wax poetic about his $6-an-hour job, ex- 
cept to say in a thick Vermont accent, "It's interesting. 
I like people anyway." Modest and soft-spoken, he's 
not about to sing his own praises. Others do it for him. 

"Bill checks on everyone. He's even gone out and 
planted flowers for them," says Mary Plouffe, who is 
the cook and site manager for the Bridport Senior Citi- 
zens Club. "I don't think he could say 'no' to any- 
body." 
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TA KING Al AA AT HUhJGER 



Todd Fitch 


T 0 D D FITCH 

East Montpelier 

Y ou don't have to follow him into the forest to figurę 
Todd Fitch is wild about hunting. 

There are signs of the whitetail all over his East 
Montpelier home, from the well-oiled collection of ri- 
fles to the 10-point trophy watching over the place. 

What's not so apparent is that Fitch is working be- 
hind the scenes to preserve deer hunting for genera- 
tions to come. The 34-year-old owner of Vermont Busi¬ 
ness Equipment is the designer and promoter of 
Hunters for the Hungry — a statewide program that 
encourages sportsmen to donate a portion of their 
"harvest" to the Vermont Food Bank in Berlin for dis- 
tribution to the needy. 

'Tm hoping this program will make a difference," 
Fitch says of his volunteer effort, which in its first year 
inspired about 75 Washington County hunters to pack- 
age and transport free venison. This season, with help 
from sporting clubs in Barre, Rutland and Rochester, 
he hopes the take will be substantially larger, though a 
State meat inspection law may complicate things. 

Fitch's goal is to change the perception that the Ver- 
mont hunter is "some yahoo out on a back road at night 
jacking deer with a rifle and a Q-Beam spotlight." He 
aims to show sportsmen for what most of them are: re- 
sponsible, law-abiding conservationists who respect 
their prey as much as they enjoy tracking it. 


EAST AAEETS WEST 

PHI D 0 A N E 

Burlington 

P hi Doane will never forget her first tearful months in 
the United States. "Shopping, banking, the working 
culture — it was all so foreign to me," recalls the pe- 
tite owner of Burlington's Sai-Gon Market. Even with 
an American husband, she says, "I was totally lost." 
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Today, with a firm grasp of the Amer¬ 
ican system, Doane is making the same 
adjustment easier for some of Burling¬ 
ton's 750 Vietnamese refu gees. She runs 
what may be Vermont's only Asian gro- 
cery storę, and when she's not selling 
rice noodles, she's helping her compatri- 
ots find jobs, negotiate leases and trans- 
late resumes. Last summer, she co- 
signed a mortgage so a refugee family 
could purchase a house. 

Cross-cultural understanding is the 
story of Doane's life. She grew up dur- 
ing the Vietnam War and by 15 was 
managing a U.S. Army Officers Club. Her criticism of 
the American soldiers — that "they never took the time 
to learn what Vietnam was like" — did not stop her 
from marrying one. At 18, with her father's blessing, 
she left Vietnam for Hartford, Connecticut. 

"I cried for six months," Doane recalls. But with time, 
and two dictionaries, she tumed culture shock into po- 
litical sawy. When the first big wave of Vietnamese 
refugees arrived in 1975, she was ready to help them. 

"That's why Tm still involved with refugees," 

Doane, 40, explains, "Because I remember how hard it 
was for me." 


Phi Doane 


FOOD: PLA1N, SIA4PLE AND DIRECT 

ANDY SNYDER 



Andy Snyder 


PlTTSFORD 


H ey!" Andy Snyder tries on his most obnoxious a.m. 
deejay voice. "It may be raining where you are, but 
it's a beeeauuutiful, sunshiny day here in down- 
town Rutland." 

ThaTs the kind of energy it took — live, every Satur- 
day morning on three local radio stations — to turn a 
glorified vegetable stand into the largest farmers mar¬ 
ket in northern New England. And Snyder provided it 
for 11 successful summers as the outrageous coordina- 


tor of the Rutland Farmers Market. "I gave it the best 
years of my life," the 42-year-old organie farmer says 
with feigned melodrama. 

But Snyder is not your typical Vermont farmer. 

From the start, after coming north from New York 
City, he's worked hard not only to improve the quality 
of agriculture; but to make it morę just and accessible. 
He toiled for a cooperative cannery in Rutland. He 
served for years as president of the Yermont chapter of 
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the Natural Organie Farmers' Association. And he led 
the Vermont farmers market movement with indefati- 

gable energy and 
commitment. 

Snyder uses the 
same energy at 
Fire Hill Farm, the 
125-acre parcel 
north of Rutland 
that he runs with 
his wife, Chris, 
and son, Ethan, 7. 
He no longer par- 
ticipates in the 
Rutland Farmers 
Market but relies 
on the same per¬ 
sona 1 touch to 
market the "value- 
added" products 

Andrea Morcante he se \\ s a t the family's farm stand in Weston. 

"It's as simple as a fresh tomato," Snyder says of the 
powerful relationship between farmers and consumers. 
"You don't need middlemen to bring you things that 
add quality to your life." 



GETT ING THINGS IDONE 

ANDREA MORGANTE 

Hinesburg 

A ndrea Morgante winces whenever she's labeled a 
"community activist." 

She downplays her considerable presence in the 
town of Hinesburg to being "a Citizen of the commu- 
nity who likes to get things done." 

But even a short list of her accomplishments sug- 
gests otherwise. She was the force behind Hinesburg's 
downtown sidewalks, recycling program, land trust, 
and regional conservation association. She attends as 
many as four meetings a week, and when she's not 
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wrapped up in local politics — after co-authoring the 
town plan, she won a select board seat "to make surę it 
was implemented in a positive way" — she has her 
own landscaping business and a one-year-old son to 
look after. 

"It rnakes me feel like I belong, like l'm contributing 
something," Morgante, 41, says of her efforts in behalf 
of Hinesburg, 10 miles out of Burlington and one of 
Chittenden County's fastest growing towns. 

How does she reach people? With a brand of envi- 
ronmental activism that has its penny-pinching liber- 
tarian side. And by listening morę than she talks. 

"A lot of people who grew up in suburbia have this 
attitude that 'they'11 take care of it,'" she says, "not real- 
izing that in a smali town, where you are trying to 
keep taxes down, it's everybody's responsibility." 

DOCTORS TO THE COMMUNITY 

ARTHUR AND BETTY FARIS 

Shaftsbury 

W hen Arthur and Betty Faris graduated together 

from Albany Medical College in 1953, they wrote 
to all the medical societies in New England, search- 
ing for a community in need of doctors. Only the Ver- 
mont organization responded. 

The couple visited a half-dozen Vermont towns, in- 
cluding Shaftsbury, where they were met by a com- 
mittee of local residents. "We were scared to death. 
They hadn't had a doctor in a number of years," re- 
calls Betty. 

After the meeting, the two toured the community. It 
was April. Arthur got the car good and stuck in a 
driveway off the beaten path, and a farmer pulled it 
out of the muck, refusing compensation. 

Arthur and Betty Faris knew they had found their 
community. Since then, they have worked hundreds 
of hours a week, delivering babies, treating the ill- 
nesses, major and minor, that befall citizens of this 
Southern Yermont community. 



Arthur and Betty Faris 


Fit and active still, Arthur and Betty, 67 and 65, have 
been trying to retire for years. Patients won't let them, 
it seems, and they both still spend a few days at the Of¬ 
fice, make home visits to the elderly and tend to local 
nursing home patients. 

"Yes, the work has been hard," says Arthur. "Surę, 
we could have madę morę money if we'd done it dif- 
ferently or gone elsewhere. But we've been part of a 
community and the community has given back to us as 
much as we've ever given it." 

"You see," says Betty, "what we've done is had a 
wonderful life here." c 
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RETURN OF THE 

Snowshoe 


New 
Technology 
And a Thirst 
For Life in 
The Snów 
Lane Revive 


An Age-Old 


Art 


By Warner Shedd 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


W hen the Green Mountain Club 
held its Snowshoe Day last Win¬ 
ter, the organizers were astounded 
when hundreds of people from 
around New England showed up to talk snow- 
shoeing and trek out onto the Long Trail. The 
message was simple: snowshoes are back. 

Once indispensable for travel in deep snów, 
snowshoes faded from the scene when the 
cross-country ski craze struck Vermont and 
the rest of North America in the 1970s. Al- 
though they continued to be used by foresters, 
hunters, and others who depended on them for 
strictly utilitarian purposes, those who went 
afield simply for pleasure converted to the 
morę glamorous skis. Now, however, morę and 
morę people are rediscovering the joys of snow- 
shoeing. 

For old timers and new converts, one of the 
biggest attractions of snowshoes is versatility. 
They are the winter recreation equivalent of 
The Little Engine That Could: Despite the 
deepest snows, snowshoes can get you through, 
into, or onto just about anywhere, from thick 
brush to steep, hidden ravines to barren moun¬ 
tain peaks with breathtaking views of a State 
immersed in snów 
and cold. And 
snowshoes allow 
— indeed, foster — 
a pace that invites 
contemplation of 
the uniąue natural 
world that exists 
in, on, and above 
the snów. Is that a 
fox track on the 
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fresh powder? Fol- 
low it to your 
heart's content to 
see what the re- 
sourceful predator 
has been up to. 

Snowshoes will 
take you there, up 
hill and down, 
through bushes, 
open hardwoods, 
evergreen groves, ~ 
or fields. Want to 
climb Mt. Hunger 
to test your sta- 
mina and gazę for 
miles in every di- 
rection through 

the elear, biting air? The right sort of snow¬ 
shoes will take you there, too. 

It's ironie that modern technology has aided 
the resurgence of snowshoes, which for thou- 
sands of years were the ąuintessential low-tech 
implements. Their exact origin is unclear, but 
it's believed they evolved in the Lakę Baikal re¬ 
gion of Siberia. They crossed the Siberian land 

bridge along with 
the first humans 
to set foot in 
North America. 
For all those thou- 
sands of years, 
snowshoes re- 
mained virtually 
unchanged — a 
wooden frame- 
work supporting a 
















network of laced rawhide. 

The basie configuration still hasn't changed 
much, but the materials have changed dramat- 
ically in the past few years. Perhaps the single 
greatest improvement in snowshoeing is the 
modem binding. Leather bindings were fine for 
gentle terrain but an enormous aggravation on 
steeper slopes. No matter how tightly the 
bindings were cinched, the foot would eventu- 
ally slip bacie out on a steep grade, or slide for- 
ward and under the snowshoe crossbar on a 
steep downhill. And leather bindings eventu- 
ally rip — usually at the worst possible mo¬ 
ment. 

Today's bindings are a giant leap forward. 
One of the best features a polyester toe-piece 
laced with a nylon strap through "D" rings and 
cinched with a spring buckie — a sort of speed 
lacing for snowshoes. Completed by a neo- 


prene heel strap, this binding holds boots 
firmly, with little of the annoying slippage so 
prevalent in the old leather bindings and little 
likelihood of ripping. 

Strong, lightweight aireraft aluminum is 
now widely used for frames, and neoprene or 
urethane lacings often replace rawhide. These 
new materials offer a number of advantages. 
Aluminum frames are lighter and morę durable 
than wood, less apt to break under rugged con- 
ditions. Synthetic lacings are also durable and 
virtually maintenance-free; they won't soften 
in wet snów, as rawhide is prone to do, nor do 
they reąuire periodic varnishing (ditto for alu¬ 
minum frames). 

Does this mean the end of the linę for the 
traditional snowshoe? Hardly! Many people 
still prefer — and probably always will — the 
romance and history embodied in beautifully 


Matthew and 
Pennie Rand test 
their snowshoe 
wings in Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Left; ties that bind: 
new bindings that 
are easier to use, 
s tur di er and morę 
stable have led 
many back to 
snowshoeing. 
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Joys of the webbed 
foot: top , the Green 
Mountain Club's 
Dave Hardy 
expounds on snozu- 
shoes on the Long 
Trail in Stowe; 
above , to tal 
immersion at 
the GMC's Snow- 
shoe Day. 


craftcd ash frames and rawhide 
webbing, all glowing with the 
uniąue beauty imparted by fresh 
yarnish. Wood frames are also 
cheaper than aluminum, and 
rawhide webbing is actually 
lighter than neoprene. The new 
technology is not a replacement 
for the old but an addition offer- 
ing a wide variety of choices to 
fit individual tastes and reąuire- 
ments. 

Getting started is easy. Com- 
pared with almost any other 
sport, the cost is minimal. More- 
over, there are books, pamphlets, 
and other good sources of infor- 
mation to guide the beginner in selecting the 
right eąuipment (see page 39). 

The most basie decision concerns the style 
and size of snowshoe, and that depends on the 
user's weight and plans. 

There are four basie styles. The first is the 
bear paw, an oval, fairly wide shoe without a 
taił. The Green Mountain bear paw is a longer, 
narrower yersion of the standard bear paw, 
with an upturncd front. The thoroughly tradi- 
tional Maine or Michigan design looks much 
like an elongated, slightly oval yersion of a ten- 


nis racket. Finally, there is the Alaska or pick- 
erel shoe (and somewhat smaller modifica- 
tions), long and narrow, with a high front up- 
turn, designed for soft, deep snów and rela- 
tively open country. 

Which design is best for you? My own expe- 
rience might prove instructive. My first snow- 
shoes, acąuired when I was 13, were army sur- 
plus pickerels that cost the grand sum of $5. 
Thanks to the narrow width and high upturn, I 
was immediately able to use them with a nat- 
ural stride, not the spraddle-legged walk re- 
ąuired for Maine snowshoes or bear paws. 

Years later, when I was working as a forester 
for the Vermont Department of Forests and 
Parks, I broke one of these snowshoes and 
briefly used a pair belonging to the department. 
These were large ones of the Maine or Michi¬ 
gan type ; to my immense frustration and cha- 
grin, I repeatedly tripped and fell fiat from step- 
ping on the other shoe. I couldn't wait to get 
out of the abominable things! 

There is little reason to endure the learning 
process demanded by wide snowshoes. If you're 
going to own just one pair, the Green Moun¬ 
tain bear paw is probably the best all-around 
design, narrow enough (10 inches) to foster 
easy walking and short enough to work well in 
brush. However, it's also nice to own a pair of 
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Alaska (pickerel) snowshoes, or a modified ver- 
sion, for easy walking through fields and open 
woods in deep snów. 

Sizc is the next consideration. Snowshoes 
are essentially devices for floating on snow ; the 
greater the number of sąuare inches of surface 
area, the morę pounds the snowshoes will 
float. Snowshoe maker Carl Heilman suggests 
a sąuare inch of surface area per snowshoe per 
pound of body weight, including clothing and a 
backpack. That's fine for broken trails or 
packed snów, but I prefer considerably morę 
flotation for breaking trail in soft, deep snów. 

Heilman's little 8-by-26-inch Catpaws pro- 
vide about 175 sąuare inches of surface area 
apiece. The 10-by-36-inch Green Mountain 
bear paw offers about 300 sąuare inches per 
shoe, and the 10-by-56-inch Alaska (much of 
its length in the long taił) provides about 400 
sąuare inches. Each of these has its place,- the 
choice depends on the type of snowshoeing — 
Catpaws for established trails, Green Moun¬ 
tain bear paws for all-around use, and pickerels 
for deep snów and fairly open terrain. 

Once you've chosen a style and size of shoe, 
the next consideration is the binding. In addi- 
tion to the new, improved bindings, there are 
bindings with crampons for climbing the upper 
slopes of mountains and other steep, difficult 
terrain. Stowe Canoe and Snowshoe Company, 
maker of Tubbs snowshoes, markets the TD91, 
a step-in binding with a cam-loclc buckie on 
the heel strap for added convenience. 

Like cross-country skiing, snowshoeing 
tends to involve intcrmittent periods of vigor- 
ous activity, so clothing suitahle for the former 
is also fine for the latter. That means layers 
that can be easily removed to avoid heavy 
sweating during strenuous activity and easily 
put back on while exercising lightly or resting. 
Avoid cotton clothing, which is cold when 
soaked with perspiration. Polypropylene or 
wool underwear, topped with light layers of 
wool or a synthetic such as polar fleece, is 
ideał. 

In Vermont, finding a place to snowshoe is 
not much of a problem. Both Green Mountain 
National Forest and the many State forests and 
parks provide a vast network of woods roads 
and trails open to snowshoeing. Private lands 
offer countless opportunities in all parts of the 
State, and few landowners will deny snow- 
shoers access if they're aslced courteously. 

Suddenly, thousands are taking to woods and 
fields, mountains and valleys for winter fun on 
snowshoes. Some are neophytes in the art of 
traveling in deep snów. Others who once ex- 
changed snowshoes for skis are discovering 
that both have a place in the enjoyment of Ver- 
mont winters. Regardless of the reasons, the 
snowshoe has madę a resounding return to 
Yermont! c on> 


Warner Shedd lives in Calais. 


Getting Started on Snowshoes 

I t's never been easier for a beginner to take up snowshoeing. 

Three good books are Snowshoeing, by Gene Prater,- The 
Snowshoe Book, by Osgood and Hurley,- and Winterwise: A 
Backpackefs Guide, by John M. Dunn. There is also a good 
pamphlet by Carl Heilman, Route 8, RR 1, Box 213A, Brant 
Lakę, NY 12815-9743, tel. (518) 494-3072. In addition to basie 
information on eąuipment, clothing and safety, it lists major 
outdoor organizations and North American snowshoeing 
clubs. 

For additional instruction, the neophyte can turn to the 
Green Mountain Club or Tubbs, the snowshoe division of 
Stowe Canoe and Snowshoe Company. The two will co-spon- 
sor a Snowshoe Day on February 12 at the Green Mountain 
Club headąuarters on Route 100 in Waterbury Center. The 
day includes seminars and instruction for beginners. Tubbs 
also holds a number of snowshoeing events in New England 
and New York, including guided walks for beginners, with 
snowshoes provided by Tubbs. For morę information, contact 
the Green Mountain Club, RR1, Box 650, Waterbury Center, 
VT 05677, tel. 244-7037, or Kathy Murphy at Stowe Canoe 
and Snowshoe Company, P.O. Box 207, River Road, Stowe, 
VT 05672-9968, tel. 253-7398. 

Tubbs is the major manufacturer of both traditional wood 
and rawhide snow¬ 
shoes and the newer 
types with alu- 
minum frames and 
neoprene lacing. 

Custom-huilt snow¬ 
shoes are also avail- 
able at surprisingly 
rcasonable prices. 

Armand Boutin Jr., 

RR 1, Box 643, 

Williamstown, VT 
05079, tel. 433-5876, 
custom builds a vari- 
ety of shapes and 
sizes, as does Carl 
Heilman at the New 
York address above. 

Boutin and his wife 
work exclusively 
with wood frames 
and rawhide lacing; 

Heilman uses wood 
frames and rawhide, 
neoprene, or ure- 
thane lacing. 

The Vermont De¬ 
partment of Forests, Parks, and Recreation, 103 South Main 
Street, Waterbury, VT 05671-0607, tel. 241-3683, has maps of 
State forests and parks. Maps are free to individuals; groups re- 
ąuesting a number of copies will be charged a smali fee. Green 
Mountain National Forest, 231 North Main Street, Rutland, 
VT 05701, tel. 747-6700, also has maps, and they are available 
at Green Mountain National Forest's three district ranger of- 
fices: Manchester, 362-2307; Rochester, 767-4777, and Mid- 
dlebury, 388-4362. 
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BLIZZARD! 


Vermont Weather at lis Worst, 
Yermonters at Their Best 


By Tom Slayton 

















m / ermonters, perhaps just to be perverse, seemed 
M/ to regard the Blizzard of 1993 not as the Storni of 
f the Century, as it was billed elsewhere in the East, 
but as the Storni of the Weekend. 

Even though it left the East Coast paralyzed and closed 
down almost all the Interstate highway in the State, Ver- 
monters — displaying their traditional scorn for the 
weather — seemed to think, almost universally, that it 
was no big deal. 

In the Vermont Life office the Monday after the storni, 
someone said: "Y'know, if it hadn't bcen for the wind, that 
storni would have been nothing." And the fact that Ver- 
mont, alone among the New England States, did not ask to 
be declared a federal emergency area following the storni 
madę many Vermonters proud in the same way that Gov. 
Weeks's proclamation did following the flood of 1927: 
"Vermont will take care of its own," he said. 

But that was all in retrospect. On its way in, the big bliz¬ 
zard madę Vermonters scurry. Friday night, March 12, 
Montpelier's only supermarket was jammed. At 6 p.m., 
you had to look hard to find a shopping cart, and an air of 
slightly giddy frenzy permeated the aisles as people bought 
milk, eggs, flashlight hatteries, and, oh, yes, beer. 

Someone said later that liąuor and videos were the big 
sales items as the storni barreled down on us. That Friday 



Snów descends on Rochester, left, 
Alan L. Graham. Top, snowstorm 
fill-up, Montgomery, Paul O. Boisvert. 

RlGHT, ON THE ROAD IN A STORM, 

Berlin, Sandy Macys. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE SNÓW, 

Plymouth, George F. Neary. 

LeFT, THE VILLAGE OF WAITS RlVER, 

Alan L. Graham. 


night in Montpclier, it looked as though preparations were 
being madę not just for a storm, but for a siege. 

The storm arrived gently in northern Vermont about 
n°on Saturday. But you could see it meant business: tiny 
flakes falling steadily. About 3 p.m. the wind picked up 
and the snów poured down, piling up with incredible 
speed. By 4 p.m., Interstate 89 near Montpelier was gen- 
uinely hairy and Interstate 91 was being closed down in 
Southern Vermont, where the storm hit earlier and harder. 

Despite whiteouts and near-zero visibility, nearly 2,000 
people showed up in Burlington to watch the UVM 
women's basketball team claim the New England confer- 
ence championship with a convincing win over Maine. By 


M* 

















the end of the gamę, most of 1-89 was closed, but Vermon- 
ters clearly had their priorities straight: What do you do in 
the midst of the Blizzard of the Century? Go to a basketball 
gamę. 

The next morning, I actually looked forward to shoveling 
out. Civilization had come to a complete halt. The world 
was white and the roads were silent. 

But a fierce wind still howled in the trees, and it was easy 
to forget that we live in town. To judge by the moaning of 
the wind on the hillsides all around us, we could have been 
in Labrador. The wind had a real, animate presence. I shov- 
eled for an hour in drifts up to my waist, enjoying the feel- 
ing of being locked in the heart of some wild and howling 
weather beast. Then I went inside and built a fire, happy to 
do so. 

I liked that feeling — being dwarfed by naturę, but secure: 
reduced to battle with the elements, yet ready for battle and 
able to hołd my own. 

I also liked seeing the paperboy go by, looking like a red- 
faced Tibetan snów demon in his red ski masie. And I liked 
watching my neighbors on both sides shoveling out. It madę 
me feel agreeably medieval to come bundling in from the 
whistling blast with an armload of wood. We all seemed 
smaller, morę fragile and somehow morę precious against 
the backdrop of the storm, and I liked that, too. 

fust as I was coming inside Sunday morning after shovel- 
ing and chopping, and filling the wood bin, I heard a Cardi¬ 
nal singing out by the feeder. It was one of the pair of cardi- 
nals that nests out back in the big blue spruce. I couldn't see 
him because of the blowing snów, but I could hear him, 
singing away, singing his heart out in the midst of the great 
storm. 

And I liked that best of all. 
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Snów reshapes the land in Burkę Hollow, 
Clyde H. Smith. Top left, digging out, 
Sandy Macys. Cardinal, Dorset, 

Dayid Kutchukian. 
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Daimi Tough’ 

Yemiorits Wmter Olympic Tradition 


By Andrew L. Nemethy 



F or 60 years, sińce the 1932 
Olympics in Lakę Placid, 
there have been Yermonters 
on every U.S. Winter 
Olympic team. It's a tradition as 
deeply rooted as mapie sugaring and 
Fourth of July parades. It's also a tale 
of Vermont character and persever- 
ance _ a nd proof that where you hail 
from does indeed make a difference 
when it comes to the Winter Olympics. 

Consider the roster of Vermont 
Olympians. There are legends such as 
Andrea Mead Lawrence, Billy Kidd and 
Bill Koch, Betsy Snite Riley and Barbara 
Cochran Siegle, all winners of Olympic 
medals in skiing. 

Then there are the coaches, like John 
Caldwell and iWichael Gallagher, who 
competed as Olympians and later 
trained new generations of cross-coun- 
try skiers who represented the Stars and 
Stripes. 

And there are dozens of other Ver- 
mont Olympians — too many, in fact, 
to mention them all. Their names may 
not be household words, but the list is a 
virtual who's who in the sports of 
alpine, freestyle and cross-country ski¬ 
ing and ski jumping. 

The tradition began in 1932 with Ed¬ 
ward Blood, of Bradford, who competed 
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“Thegreat thing ire had 
in lermont was danin 
tough technical conditions. 
You started off a little 
ahead of the gamę." 

— ANDREA MEAD LAWRENCE, 
Mendon, slalom, giant slalom, 
downhill, 1948, 1952, 1956 Winter 
Games 


in nordic 
combined (cross-country ski rac- 
ing and jumping) at Lakę Placid to be- 
come Vermont's first Olympian, joined 
four years later hy Thetford's Warren 
Chivers, both part of a hardy elan of pi- 
oneering skiers from New Hampshire's 
Dartmouth College. It has been carried 
on by skiers such as Larry Damon, 
Tim Caldwell and Bill Koch, all four- 
time Olympians who put 12 years and 
morę of their lives into cross-country 
skiing competition. 

It has often been a family affair. 
There were the Chaffees of Rutland — 











the flamboyant alpine skier Suzy and her brother, Rick ; the 
Caldwells of Putney ; the ski-jumping Holland brothers of 
Norwich: Jim, Mikę, and Joe ; the Dunklees and Galaneses 
of Brattleboro; the amazing Cochrans of Richmond, with 
four Olympic athletes: Barbara, Linda, Marilyn, and Robert, 
and their legendary coach/father, Mickey. There were 
biathletes like William Carów, and all the other kids — like 
Tiger Shaw, Felix McGrath and Killington's Leslie Smith 
Sykes — who grew up surrounded by skiing. 

It would be stretching it a bit for Vermont 
to claim Jeanne Ashworth, who won a bronze 
medal in speed skating at the 1960 Olympics 
in Squaw Valley. She was born in Burling¬ 
ton, but she lived there only a year. 

Add to all these the current crop of Ver- 
mont Olympians headed for February's 
games in Lillehammer, Norway, [story, 
page 50], and you have a record remarkable 
for a smali State with fewer residents than 
many smali cities. But Vermont has proven 
°ver 14 Olympic Games that numbers and 
size alone are not what make Olympians. 

What counts is great ski terrain and facili- 
ties — which the Green Mountain State 
has in ample supply — superb coaches, 
community support, a core of mentors and 
role models, and Vermont's tradition of 
nurturing competitive drive and charac- 
ter. It's a combination hard to beat, and it 
is why, if you talk to winter Olympians 
past, present and futurę, they'11 tell you 
that where they came from is important. 

" When I stood at the starting gate, it 
was not just Billy Kidd from the U.S., 
hut Billy Kidd from Stowe, Vermont, ,/ 
says the man who became a ski sensa- 
tion at Innsbruck in 1964 by winning 
the silver medal in the slalom to be- 
come the first American małe to win an 
Olympic alpine skiing medal. 

Kidd's medal opened doors for him in 
ski management. For 22 years, he has 
been at Steamboat Springs, Colorado, 
where he is director of skiing. But the 
Burlington native has never forgotten 
his roots: "I was born and raised in 
Vermont and proud of it/' he says. 

Proud not just because he loves the 
State, but because he feels he owes it 
a debt. Kidd says his path to success 
was groomed by learning to ski on 
the challenging trails and variable 
snów conditions of Mt. Mansfield. 

But just as important, he says, was a morę intangi- 
ble factor: the support of the community of Stowe, where 
he lived and trained. 

"I wouldn't have madę it to the Olympics without the 
people of Stowe," he declares. "Skiing is not the kind of 

Left, Andrea Mcad Lawrence słtoius her trademark 
intensity in the slalom , en route to the victor's stand, right, 
at the 1952 Olympics in Oslo , where she also won a gold 
medal in the giant slalom. 


sport you can do on your own." Ski shop owner Jim Shep- 
hard repaired and prepped his skis. Mt. Mansfield Company 
founder Sepp Ruschp, an Austrian national champion, 
helped him with eąuipment and lift tickets. People in 
Stowe signed his racing bib, provided morał and financial 
support, and gave him a paracie through town after he won. 
It madę a difference. 

"When you're at the highest echelon of the sport, the 
thing that determines who wins the gold medal is psy- 

chological fac- 


tors," says Kidd, noting that 

mere hundredths of a second separate winners from losers. 
"A good deal of my confidence came from being from 
Stowe, Vermont." 

"We're very proud of our State," observes another former 
Olympian, Doug Lewis, 29, who was born in Middlebury 
and competed in the downhill in the 1984 and 1988 Games. 
"It's sort of an underdog mentality." 

Vermont's strong skiing tradition fed Lewis's dreams, as 
did its schools. Following the path many recent Olympians 
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Courtesy of Billy Kidd Malrolm Reiss/ Courtesy of Doug Lewis 







have taken, he at- 
tended one of the 
state's rigorous pri- 
vate siei academies, 
the Green Moun- 
tain Valley School 
in Waitsfield. Oth- 
ers have started 
with such local pro- 
grams as the Bill 
Koch Ski League or 
the highly success- 
ful Ford-Sayre chil- 
dren's program in 
the Dartmouth 
area. Some have at- 
tended the University of Vermont, 
Middlebury College or Dartmouth, 
which have a long tradition of ski ri- 
valry that produces national level com- 
petitors, whether Vermont-raised, or 
simply trained in their adopted State. 
The state's ski areas and ski academies, 
in fact, have blurred the linę somewhat 
on who is and who isn't a Vermonter. 
1992 Olympic freestyle gold medalist 
Donna Weinbrecht, for example, was 
raised in New Jersey but grew up ski- 
ing at Killington. 

• 

The inevitable focus on medals often 
obscures the fact that every Olympian 
is at the apex of his or her sport, far be- 
yond the rest of us in conditioning and 
dedication. To get to the Winter Games 
they have put careers on hołd, sacrific- 
ing everything to train and compete. 
They work in obscurity and take on 
athletes who are front-page heroes in 
countries where ski racing — from the 
hair-raising downhill to the grueling 
50-kilometer cross-country marathon 
— is the equivalent of the Super Bowl 
or the World Series. 

And some t i mes in those wild 
Olympic weelcs when the world's best 
winter athletes flock to one spot on the 
globe, it comes down to Lady Łuck: to 
missed wax, a bad position in the start - 
ing order, a cold, an injury. 


“You grew up in Yer¬ 
mont, you skied. There 
was such a rich history of 
skiing, that’s what erery- 
body difl. Since the age of 
si.r or seven, it was my 
goni to be an Olympian ." 

— DOUG LEWIS, Middlebury, 
downhill, 1984, 1988 Winter 
Games 


Doug Lewis lcnew from an early age 
that he wanted to ski in the Olympics, 
and Middlebury ski coach Bob Beattie 
put him on the Olympic track. In 1984, 
at 20, he was headed for Sarajevo: "I re- 
member taking the train across the 
border from Italy to Yugoslavia and I 
remember thinking, 'God, Lve really 
madę it. I've finally reached that goal.' " 
He finished 24th in the downhill. 
Four years later, he was poised with a 
real chance to win until he broke his 
collarbone five weeks before the Cal¬ 
gary Olympics. 

If they gave 
medals for 


Stowe's Billy Kidd, far left, with U.S. 
coach Bob Beattie and California's Jim- 
mie Heuga after Kidd won the silver in 
slalom, Heuga the bronze, the first 
American men to win Olympic medals 
in alpine skiing. Beattie was a former 
Middlebury College skier and coach. 


coura- 


geous comebacks, he 
would have a gold; 
the records show 
only that he came in 
32nd, not that he 
valiantly recovered 
and skied in a lot in 


pain. 

The Olympics 
have brought ath¬ 
letes from the hills 
of Vermont indelible 
memories and new 
horizons, no matter 
how they placed in 
competition. 

In 1936, says Warren Chivers, "I 
guess you'd have called me a country 
bumpkin. ,/ The Winter Games were 
about to change that. Chivers and the 
rest of the U.S. team traveled to Europę 
by boat; it took two weeks. When they 
arrived in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Germany, in February, the slide toward 
world war was evident: "marching 
troops everywhere, Hitler reviewed the 
opening ceremonies, swastikas all over 
the place." Despite the ominous por- 
tents, the positive aspects of the expe- 
rience have stayed with him: "I en- 
joyed it; I take a lot of pride in having 
been there/' 

Brattleboro's Stan Dunklee, a cross- 
country racer, remembers Innsbruck in 
1976. "It was my first trip to Europę, so 
I was just all eyeballs," he says. "It was 
just a wonderful experience every way 
around." 

"When you're at the Olympics," re- 
calls Doug Lewis, "every second, every 
experience is unbelievable. It's some- 
thing so wonderful you can't explain 
it." 

"I can focus bacie on it as if no time 
at all has passed," says Bob Gray, a 
nordic racer in the 1968 and 1972 
Olympics who was part of the Putney- 
based core of the cross-country team 
for much of the '60s and '70s. "I can fo¬ 
cus and be right there. It's part of me." 

In those days nordic skiing was little 
known in this country, and Gray re¬ 
members the marvel of racing in Eu¬ 
ropę with "people on both sides for 25 
kilometers, yelling and screaming." 

"There were much bigger crowds 

























than we'd ever seen in a ski race," he 
says. "As Americans we just weren't 
used to it." 

Nor were they used to the level of 
competition, especially in Scandinavia. 
U.S. nordic pioneer John Caldwell, 
bom in Michigan, but for decades a fix- 
ture on the Vermont cross-country 
scene, recalls a banker in Oslo, Nor- 
way, offering to lead the American 
team on a ski tour in the days before 
the 1952 Olympics. It was a humbling 
experience. 

"He just stepped out of his suit and 
he slcied us into the ground: 'Local 
Banker Drops U.S. Ski Team on a Tour- 
ing Trip/ " Caldwell says with a laugh. 
"We've never been so totally unpre- 
pared for an event in all our liyes." 

But Caldwell learned his lesson, and 
came back preaching the gospel of 
hard, year-round training, a novelty at 
the time. Gray, who now puts in 
Olympian summer days at his Four 
Corners produce farm in Newbury, 
was one of those who listened. Later, 
he became a mentor himself, inspiring 
Olympic dreams in another youth, 
Guilford's Bill Koch (pronounced 
"colce"), who became America's best 
nordic skier (see page 51). 

• 

The fact that so many Olympians 
live and train in Vermont means a 
reservoir of expertise and ready role 
models for young skiers. 

"It's such a smali State that you have 
a chance to rub shoulders with folks 
that have done it. They're not off in 
some distant place. They're all 
around," says John Morton, a New 
Hampshire native who lives in Thet- 
ford, attended Middlebury College and 
coached at Dartmouth. His own jour- 
ney to compete in biathlon at the 1976 
Olympics was inspired by Olympians 
and national team members he met in 
Putney and at Middlebury. 

Barbara Cochran Siegle, the 1972 
gold medalist in slalom, grew up in 
Chittenden County, where her family 
still runs its own smali ski area, and 
she experienced the puli of a State fuli 
of ski mentors. 

She cannot remember a time when 
she did not ski. It was a family sport, 
and competition was a challenge 
that began with lollipop races and 
proceeded up the ladder. Mt. Mans¬ 
fielda Sepp Ruschp and Billy Kidd ("for 
me, an idol") helped her believe in her- 
self. Her dad, a mechanical engineer 
fascinated by ski techniąue, added a 
key ingredient for her success. By 1969, 


Yermonters at the Olympics 


1924 - Chamonix: First winter Olympic games. 


1965 - John Caldwell, Putney, a 1952 
Olympian, is named U.S. cross-country 
coach. He serves until 1972. 


1992 - Albertville: Bill Koch, selected by 
teammates, carries the U.S. flag in opening 
Olympic ceremonies. 


1932 - Lakę Placid: Eddie Blood, 
nordic combined, Bradford, be- 
comes the first Vermonter to com¬ 
pete in the Winter Olympics. 

1952 - Oslo: Andrea Mead 
Lawrence, Mendon, wins golds in 
slalom and giant slalom, the only 
American woman ever to win two 
Olympic ski medals. 


1956 - Cortina: Larry Damon, 
Waterbury, cross-country, com- 

Betsif Snite petes in the first of his four 

Olympics. Other Vermonters who 
have competed in four Olympics: cross-country skiers Tim Caldwell, 
Putney; Bill Koch, Guilford. 

1960 - Squaw Valley: Betsy Snite Riley, 

Norwich, wins silver in slalom. 

1964 - Innsbruck: Billy Kidd, Stowe, wins 
silver in slalom, first U.S. men's Olympic 
ski medal. 


1972 - Sapporo: Barbara Ann Cochran, Rich¬ 
mond, wins gold in slalom. Her sister Mari- 
lyn slcis on the same team ; siblings Robert 
and Linda will be on the '76 Olympic team. 


19BU 


■ Michael Gallagher, Chittenden, named U.S. 
cross-country coach; serves through 1986. 

1984 - Sarajevo: Ski jumper Milce Holland, 
Norwich, becomes the first of the three Hol¬ 
land brothers who will compete in the 
Olympics,- Jim and Joe will follow in the 
next two Winter games. 


1 994 - Lillehammer: Vermonters head for 
the 17th Winter Olympiad, February 12-27. 


Barbara Cochran 
nordic Olympic medal. 


1976 


- Innsbruck: Bill Koch wins silver 

medal in 30-kilometer cross- 
country race, America^ only 


Billy Kidd receives a camera front the people of 
Stowe after the 1964 Olympics. 
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Courtesy of Peter Ruschp/Mt. Mansfield Co. 
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a high school senior, by her own ac- 
count still a "little Vermont kid, unso- 
phisticated, ,/ she was headed abroad to 
race for the first time. 

"I had to take my books and lessons 
while I was gone," says Siegle, now a 
health teacher at Mt. Abraham Union 
High School in Bristol. But on the 
slopes she was maturę far be- 
yond her years, imbued with a 
confidence honed by her Ver- 
mont mentors and by skiing 
tough Vermont mountains. 

She and her three siblings 
were world class skiers, and 
yet she says they didn't feel 
pressured: "The reason that 
we were so successful was 
that there wasn't any pres- 
sure." 

The idea, she says, "was 
always to concentrate on 
the skills and let the re- 
sults take care of them- 
selves." 

"Dad felt it was very 
important for all of us — 
for any individual — to 
excel at something. It 
was a real good life les- 
son — to try and perfect 
skills, to teach you hard 
worlc, to do the best you 
can do. He never 
dreamt that any 
one of us would be 
in the Olympics." 

Three-time 
Olympian Mikę 
Gallagher, who 
grew up in the Rut- 
land area, says Ver- 
mont taught him 
"a hard work ethic, 
independence and 
dedication, sticlc- 
ing to a job until it 
was done." 

He slcied the 
first leg of the 
cross-country relay 
race in Grenoble in 
1968: "When I looked up at the [re- 
sults] board, and I knew I had come in 
fifth, and the U.S. was on the board, 
that was a very special moment for 
me." 

The Olympic dream, however, has 
its rude awalcenings, and many ath- 
letes have bittersweet memories. 
Gallagher, who was U.S. cross- 
country ski coach from 1980-86, 
remembers the disappointment he 
and his teammates suffered at the 


1972 Games in Sapporo. Hopes nur- 
tured through years of solitary training 
and financial scrambling were dashed. 
"We were poised to do well, but we got 
the fiu," he says. Most of the team 
spent the competition sick in bed. 
Some are still haunted by what might 
have been. 

"I ended up with skiing never ąuite 
satisfied," 


“/ was a local boy .; a kul 
around towri with a whole 
lot offriends and we jus t 
skiedfor the fun ofit." 


— WARREN CHIVERS, Thet- 
ford, nordic combined, 1936 
Winter Games 


says Gal- 
lagher's teammate 
Bob Gray. "That 
frustration will al¬ 
ways be with me. 
It doesn't cause a 
lot of unhappiness, 
but it's still with 
me." 


Olympic ath- 
letes run the risk 
of finding out that 
they have prepared 
themselves to compete on snów but 
not in the broader arenas of life. Per- 
haps no one speaks as poetically about 
the Winter Games and life after com¬ 
petition as Andrea Mead Lawrence, 
whose family started Pico Peak ski 
area, and who herself raised a family of 
five. She is now an elected county su- 
pervisor in California. In 1952, at the 
age of 19, her gold medals in slalom 
and giant slalom enshrined her forever 
in Dlvmnir memorv. In wavs iust as 


The Lillehammer List 


W hen the 1994 Winter 

Olympics begin February 
12 in Lillehammer, Nor- 
way, you can be surę that Vermon- 
ters and people with Vermont con- 
nections will be there as athletes, 
coaches and commentators. Be- 
cause the U.S. teams will not be 
named until later this winter, how- 
ever, it's impossible to say exactly 
which Vermonters will compete. 

If he makes the team, Bill Koch 
will be competing in a record fifth 
Olympics. Other cross-country 
skiers considered likely to go are 
Leslie Thompson, from Stowe and 
Stratton Mountain School; Laura 
Wilson, from Montpelier, UVM 
and Burkę Mountain Academy; 
ski jumper Jim Holland, Norwich; 
Tim Tetreault, nordic combined, 
Norwich; in biathlon, Vermont 
National Guardsmen David 
Jareckie, Bennington, and łan Har- 
vey and Jesse Hansen, both Jericho 
Center, plus John Morton, 
biathlon team leader, Thetford. 

In alpine skiing, alumni of Ver- 
mont's amazing network of ski 
academies will be well repre- 
sented. Most of the athletes were 
born elsewhere but trained at the 
Vermont schools. Among possible 
Olympians are Burkę Mountain 
Academy's Erik Schlopy, who is 
from Stowe, plus Burke's Diann 
Roffe-Steinrotter — silver medal- 
ist in the 1992 giant slalom, Julie 
Parisien — fourth in the 1992 
slalom, Chris Knight, Paul Casey 
Puckett, Chris Puckett, Wendy 
Fisher, and Matt Grosjean; Green 
Mountain Valley SchooPs A.J. 

Kitt, Kate Monahan, and Jeremy 
Nobis; and from Stratton Moun¬ 
tain School, Kate Davenport, Car- 
rie Scheinberg, Heidi Voelker, and 
Christa Schmidinger. 

In freestyle moguls competition, 
Killington's Donna Weinbrecht, 
the 1992 gold 
medalist, will be 
back. 
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lii U Koch , 1976: “From the beginning , I felt great... 



I T hit the world of nordic slciing like an earthąuake. 
The leader board in the men's 30-kilometer 
Olympic race read: "1. Koch, U.S. A." A 20-year-old 
American skier was leading the race, ahead of the 
Finns, the Norwegians, the Russians. It was something 
that just wasn't supposed to happen. 

The year was 1976, the place Seefeld, Austria, and 
the day a landmark for nordic skiing and for the Ver- 
monter who was about to become the first American 
— and, so far, the last — ever to win an Olympic 
medal in cross-country skiing. Although a Soviet 
skier eventually bumped Bill Koch into second, the 
luster of his silver medal remains undimmed. He is 
still America's most famous nordic skier and one of 
the sport's great innovators. 

Koch, who grew up skiing with the crowd of tal- 
ented youngsters around Putney's John Caldwell, had 
expected to hit his stride four years later at the 1980 
Lakę Placid Winter Games, but he would finish out of 
the running there. 

Things were different in 1976. Prior to his break- 
through at Seefeld he had had two top-three finishes in 
World Cup races. Racers start at intervals, and at 
Seefeld Koch was seeded very early. 

"From the beginning, I felt great," he says, but he 
had little idea how his time stacked up until near the 
end of the race. And then came the nail-biting wait 
for everyone else to come in. 

"Your name's at the top of the board and you're ex- 
cited, but you can't get too excited," Koch notes. 

Now, at the age of 38, living in Underwood, Wash¬ 
ington, skiing in the 


Left, Putney's irrepressible John Caldwell , cross-country coach and mentor. 


hill, and then mustered an incredible 
comeback in the slalom, overcoming a 
three-second deficit after her first run to 
sąueak ahead for a second gold. 

"I don't know that what I did was 
particularly rare," she says today. But 
she does know that her years in Ver- 
mont, her Olympic training and ab- 
solute dedication to be her best, both 
informed and transformed her life, as 
they have for many Vermont 
Olympians. 

"I've come out of it with a very strong 
belief system. What you leam as an ath- 
lete is very valuable, but where you use 
it is in your life. There's where it must 
be applied," she says, "in the rest of 
your lifetime." c & 


Andrew L. Nemethy covered the 1980 
Olympics at Lakę Placid, distinguishing 
himself by catching the fiu and missing 
the last two day’s events. 


snowy Cascade Mountains and plotting an Olympic 
comeback, he is excited again about racing. After 
"dropping out big time," for the six years before the 
1992 Olympics in Albertville and working in the ski 
industry, he has been training for two years, focus- 
ing on the 1994 Olympics. 

"I don't feel any older," he 
says, and the "bonus" expe- 
rience of sąueaking 
onto the U.S. 
team and compet- 
ing in 1992 has 
energized him. A 
high point was 
carrying the U.S. 
flag at the open- 
ing ceremonies 
in Alhertville. 

"That experi- 
ence is definitely 
one of my great- 
est memories. It 
feels like a real 
privilege to he 
hack," he says. 

"I would love to 
win another 
medal, but it 
certainly isn't 
the end of the 
world if I 
don't." 


velops character, that great old- 
fashioned word. It's a Stern disci- 
pline, the Stern discipline of Win¬ 
ter, I think some poet said," she 
muses. 

Raised with "benign neglect" 
by her parents, she learned to ski 
for pure joy. Her father died in 
1943, when she was 10, and the 
new responsibilities thrust on 
her as the oldest child added 
maturity and discipline to the 
mix. That year she foreran her 
first slalom race. At 15, she was on the 
1948 Olympic team. "I was a kid on a 
lark. I had a wonderful time," she says. 

She came into the 1952 games hav- 
ing won just about every race she en- 
tered the year before in a domination 
of skiing that stands out even today. 
At Oslo, she stormed in and took the 
gold in the giant slalom, "overex- 
tended" herself and fell in the down- 


important, she says her Olympic train¬ 
ing in Vermont provided the focus, 
dedication and direction for her work 
in politics, where she concentrates on 
environmental issues. 

"Vermont is my taproot," she says. 
"I can tracę that absolutely hack to liv- 
ing in Vermont." 

"There's something about how it de- 
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E. Annie Proulx Writes Prose 
As Uncompromising as the Green Mountains. 
Slie May Also Have W i it ten the Best 
Yermont Novel Yet. 


| ^ EVIEWERS FOR THE 
B J New York Times 
do not ordinarily 
—m^greet a first novel 
with unstinting praise, but 
E. Annie Proulx's Post- 
cards was an exception. 

The novel weaves the 
tale of a young Vermont 
farmer who hecomes a 
fugitive after an unpremed- 
itated murder. For the rest 
of his life, he sends post- 
cards with no return ad- 
dress to the family he visualizes as unchanged, but which 
in reality is being transformed by the post-World War II 
dislocations that swept rural America. The Times called it 
"a true American tragedy," and said that Proulx had come 
close to writing The Great American Novel. Last Spring, 
Postcards won the prestigious PEN/Faulkner Award. 

Nonę of this surprised those who had read Proulx's ear- 
lier collection of short stories, Heart Songs, a perceptive 
and unflinching look at life in the Green Mountains. Her 
own life has been one of searches 
and wanderings, but she has al- 
ways come back to the realities 
and bedrock of Vermont. 

Her name, from her father's 
French-Canadian ancestry, is pro- 

nounced prew. The "E." stands for Edna, which she sup- 
presses because, she says, "people are governed by their 
names, and she is plainly an Annie, not an Edna. Names 
and families are of great conseąuence in the making of 
character, but to Proulx the natural landscape is a forma¬ 
tce element as significant as social background. "Charac- 
ters do grow from landscape," she says, "their differences 


reflecting differences in 
light, climate, signs and 
their meanings. Mar- 
velously interesting stories 
lead from circumstances of 
place." She has spent years 
studying geography, plants 
and weather, and in a pro- 
tracted period of freelanc- 
ing wrote scores of articles 
for naturę and horticul- 
tural magazines. She cred- 
its her mother, a water- 
colorist with "a wonderful 
eye," for training her in observation. In childhood walks 
with her there were freąuent stops, and her mother madę 
"everything come alive." She was "the kind of parent who 
gives you the world," says Proulx. 

Her acute eye for the natural world extends to the hu- 
man. The people in Proulx's stories are strikingly alive, in- 
tensely individual, tragic and comic in their wealcnesses 
and strengths. As for Proulx herself, the impression she 
gives is unąuestionably one of strength: physical strength, 
for she is sturdily built, but also 
strength of spirit, immediately con- 
veyed by her level gazę and mea- 
sured voice. She has presence, an 
almost palpable personal space that 
does not invite intrusion. Proulx's 
great-grandfather came from an indigenous tribe across the 
Canadian border, and there seems to be something Native 
American about her, something watchful and integrated. 
She is a proud woman, immune to flattery, impatient with 
superficialities, protective of her independence and her pri- 
vacy. 

The oldest of five girls, Proulx was born in Connecticut, 



The author in her mobile unit and, left, at home. 


By Lee Pennock Huntington 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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where her father, like many Franco- 
Americans, worked in a textile mili. 
She has spent most of her life, how- 
ever, in the 13 Vermont towns she has 
lived in sińce 1947. A drop-out from 
Colby College, Proulx experienced 
"two terrible marriages," traveled to 
the Far East, and struggled through im- 
poverished single motherhood. After 
raising her three sons, she went back 
to school. She graduated cum laude 
from the University of Vermont in 
1969, and from MontreaFs Sir George 
Williams College with a master's de- 
gree, passing her doctoral orals in 
1975. These days, with the success of 
Heart Songs, Post- 
cards, and her most 
recent novel, The 
Shipping News, set 
in Newfoundland, 
she is grateful to be 
free to spend all her 
time writing fic- 
tion. She has, she 
says, "at least 10 
morę books" in 
mind. 

"In writing, I try 
to satisfy the invis- 
ible reader," Proulx 
notes. "I like to 
give the reader a 
twist of the unex- 
pected — the prize 
at the bottom of 
the Cracker Jack 
box." This she does 
with an innate gift 
for storytelling, an 
amazing gamut of 
characters and set- 
tings, and recurrent 
peaks of emotion 
and drama. But she 
does much morę than simply satisfy 
the reading public's demand for enter- 
tainment. Her writing is serious in its 
themes and challenging in its expres- 
sion. She gets inside her characters' 
minds. She understands their yiolent 
impulses as well as their virtues, re- 
garding them with compassion hut no 
tracę of sentimentality. 

Proulx knows details of setting and 
action count, and she gets them right 
because she does her homework. In 
the last two years, she has traversed 
the country five times in her Dodge 
truck, assessing the temper of the peo- 


ple, alert to the naturę of changes in 
society and to what does not change. 

She has investigated migrant labor 
in California, gone down into mines, 
explored archaeology in the South¬ 
west, become familiar with potato 
farming, deep sea fishing, boats, diners 
and trailer parlcs. She worlcs hard at di- 
alogue, listening in barns and villages 
for the rhythms and vocabulary of re- 
gional talk, perhaps sitting in a dark 
corner of a crowded bar, taking it all 
in. This past year she crisscrossed the 
nation for Accordion Cńmes, a novel 
about Americans of Polish, Cajun, 
French, Chicano and other ethnic her- 


itages whose musie is performed on 
"that true folk instrument, the accor¬ 
dion." 

Another fortheoming book, Forests, 
is about the northern world of logging, 
and for it she journeyed from New¬ 
foundland to the Pacific, seeing every- 
where the results of deforestation, as 
in Michigan's Upper Peninsula, once 
the greatest stand of white pine in the 
world, now, Proulx says, in many 
places "nothing but stumps." In Ver- 
mont's Northeast Kingdom, she has 
found the big timber operators running 
wood-chippers all night, only the smali 


independent loggers with horses able 
to do selective cutting. 

Her base is a house that stands in 
the woods on a ridge near the village of 
Vershire. Proulx built much of it her- 
self over the past nine years. The house 
"just grew," she explains, from the ba¬ 
sie concept that it should be "tali and 
smali." It is indeed vertical, a simple 
three-story gray structure invisible 
from the road, approached by steps and 
an entry of sizable Stones laid in place 
with her own hands. There is comfort, 
but no chintz or gadgetry within. The 
furnishings are chiefly utilitarian. The 
kitchen is compact and efficient as a 
galley, the wood- 
stove a cheerful 
red. Proulx's paint- 
ing of a fanciful 
tree dominating an 
Edenie scene takes 
up part of one 
wali; a design of a 
stylized tree and 
leaves leads up the 
stairway, and pat- 
terns of snalces and 
geese border the 
ceiling. A Ruger 
20-gauge shotgun 
leans against a cor¬ 
ner where Proulx 
takes her tea at a 
book-laden table. 
There is a garden 
in which she 
grows pumpkins, 
hot peppers and 
other ingredients 
for the Mediter- 
ranean, Mexican 
and Moroccan 
dishes she delights 
in concocting. 

Each moming, Proulx rises early, de- 
votes 40 minutes to yoga, then, invigo- 
rated, works until late afternoon, when 
she walks in the woods until dark. On 
Saturday afternoons she sits and sews 
as she listens to opera. And she reads 
— at least a book a day. "If there is one 
thing consistent about my life," she 
says, "it is curiosity." 

She haunts secondhand bookstores 
for out-of-print texts on geology, min- 
erals, the art of knot-tying, pioneer 
history, period fiction, bringing home 
whatever will widen and deepen her 
storę of knowledge. Whenever she can, 


“How come he don’t put no return address on these things,” asked Jewell, 
turning the posteard over and frowning at the bear. u How does he expect 
us to answer him? How are we supposed to tell him anything that’s went on?” Jew¬ 
ell asked Mink. This question could not be asked. 

“Don’t mention the son of a bitch’s name to me. I don’t want to hear from him.’ 
Mink jerked on his extra socks. His shoulders sloped in the stiff work shirt, the 
mark of the iron on the smooth sleeves. His hairy hands came out of the euffs and 
grasped. 

“You can send it to General Delivery of the place that’s postmarked,” said Dub. 

“Chicago? Even I know that’s too big a place to send General Delivery.” 

“You gonna gas all day or can we get on with the milkin ? said Mink. His arms 
were in the barn coat, he slotted the buttons through the stretched holes. 1 want 
to look over these cows, decide which ones we’re goin’ to sell to get down to where 
we can manage. If we can manage. Right now there’s not enough money in the 
damn milk checks to do morę than buy shoes and tractor gas. The feed cap, 
greasy bill tilted at the door. 

Dub gave his foolish smile and thrust into barn boots. The laces trailed. He fol- 
lowed as close behind Mink as a dog. 

In the barn sweet breath of cows, splattering shit, grass dust sifting down from 
the loft. 

“Them cows has got to pay the taxes and the fire insurance. And your mother 
don’t know it, but we are a long way behind in the mortgage department. 

“What’s new,” said Dub, burying himself in the dark corner, wrenching the pump 
handle until the water shot out. Began to fili buckets. “‘Oh the farmer’s life is a 
happy life.’” He sang the old Grange song with the usual cracked irony. Had any- 
body ever sung it another way? 

_ Rcprinted with the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, an imprint of Macmillan Pub - 

lishing Company, from Postcards, by E. Annie Proulx. Copyright © 1992 E. Annie Prouhc. 
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she goes camping, bird-hunting, fly- 
fishing, canoeing. She clearly revels in 
her active solitude in what she calls 
"my terrain, my habitat, that northern 
tier of North America. ,/ 

It is evident that Proulx's abilities 
are not defined by gender. Has she had 
role models? "No. I believe in thinking 
for myself," she declares emphatically. 
Asked why she writes mostly about 
men, she replies that it is because men 
can go morę places, do morę things, 
than women. "Women in generał are 
not as powerful as men, do not have as 
interesting lives. It's hard to fit in 
women characters who do have power. 
However, it should be noted that in 
The Shipping News there are four 
strong women, their ages 6 to 65." 

Although she has written far better 
and morę genuinely than most about 
Vermont, she rejects the idea of being 
solely a regional author. There is 
hardly a corner of the world, a people 
or a culture that does not interest her, 
arousing that inherent curiosity and 
motivating her continuing education. 

But she is elear about why Vermont 
is her abiding place. "Vermont is dif- 
ferent," she reflects. "It's a place where 
there's awareness of and connection to 
the land. Where some measure of 
thought is given to the environment." 

She lists the "excellences" of Ver- 
mont: "Respect for civil liberties. The 
presence of interesting, fair-minded 
people with good minds, people who 
are thinking about the environment, 
our place in the world, things like wa- 
ter power, solar power, the encourage- 
ment of cottage industries." She is 
concerned about the pressures for 
change, suburbanization, the loss of 
rural values. If Vermont is to survive, 
she believes, "it is not the nuclear 
family but the elan infrastructure that 
must remain intact — the web of 
work, the way rural life manages to go 
on. Without the cooperative banding 
of labor, the social fabric is destroyed." 

What may save us, she concludes, is 
a time-honored Vermont attitude, 
neatly expressed in a few words: "The 
world is going to heli, but we don't | 
have to go with it." 


Lee Pennock Huntington lives in Norwich 
and reviews books for The Rutland Her¬ 
ald. She is the author of Hill Song, A Coun¬ 
try Journal. 


DEER CAMP 


Last Light in the 
Northeast Kingdom 

photographs and text by John Miller 
edited by Meg Ostrum 


These are the finest photographs of hunters 
and the wild and remote places where they 
hunt that I have ever seen... . Mr. Miller s 
book is a remarkable artistic achievement as 
well as an important historical document. 
We should treasure it, and him. 

Howard Frank Mosher 



A Vermont native, John Miller records with 
unsentimental honesty the multigenera- 
tional ritual of deer camp. The 60 penetrat- 
ing photographs, Miller’s narrative, and orał 
histories document the complicated richness 
of the hunter’s world: its hardness, its 
camaraderie, its passion and its underlying 
respect for the woods and deer. 

“It is the photographs that tell the story 
best.... The ąuotations spaced throughout 
the book, from farmers and sawmill hands, 
from maintenance workers, retired gamę 
wardens and others, are succinct and 
poetic.”—John Haines, The New York 
Times Book. Reińew 

Copublished with the Vermont Folklife Center 
148 pp., 60 duotone illus. $29.95 


At fine bookstores or toll-free 1.800.356.0343 


55 Hayward Street The MIT Press Cambridge, MA 02142 


Circle Reader Service Number 186 


Or ganized Readin g 



Serious readers need ample spacefor 
periodicals and books. ThaPs why we 
designed our exclusive Reader s End 


Table. Crafted in Vermont. Available in 
solid cherry oroak. 17%"x 16 , /"x24 , /j" 

$299 f $ 16.95 shipping via UPS ground 
I wo for $279 (each) + $ 22.95 shipping 
MC/VISA/AMEX/Dl/Check • Florida add 6% 
Money-Back Guarantee • Catalog on Request 
800-544-0880 or 407-276-4141 

LJE V E N G E R® 

T O O L S FOR SERIOUS R F. A D E R S 

975 S. Congress Ave., Codę VLRE1, Delray, FL 33445 
Circle Reader Service Number 172 



When You Cant 
Find A Book Locally 
GiyeUsACall. 


We are rural New Englands 
classic bookstore and have been 
sińce 1883. Also, one of Americas 
largest with current best-sellers, 
scholarly, science, elassies, childrens, 
reference, foreign language and morę. 
Musie, compact dises, tapes & video. 
Ali major credit cards accepted. 
Free book catalog upon reąuest. 

FOR BOOKS & MUSIC CALLTOLL FREE 

FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE CALL 1-800-675-3616 
ALL OTHER STATES CALL 1-800-624-8800 

FOR MEDICAL BOOKS ONLY CALLTOLL FREE 

FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE CALL 1-800-238-3001 
ALL OTHER STATES CALL 1-800-428-6818 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 


Circle Reader Service Number 119 
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The 

Putney School 


Excellent college placement 

« 

Extensive program in 
the arts & musie 

Eiwironmental studies 

Located on a 500-acre farm 

165 boarding & day students 

Grades 9 -12, co-ed 

Summer programs 



Contact: Ellyn Beugen Baldini 
The Putney School, Elm Lea Farm 
Putney, Vermont 05346 
802-387-6219 


Circle Reader Service Number 130 



A Green Mountain Journey 


W.RMONT 


)ur new video, A Green Mountain Journey. 
avels through time and seasons to tell the story of 
'ermont - with legends of the Revolutionary War, 
le Morgan Horse and the Railroads; stops at his¬ 
torie sites and museums from the 
Bennington Monument to the 
Ethan Allen Homestead. This 
video of Vermont memories takes 
a sleigh ride, goes sugaring, rides 
through a covered bridge and morę 
- all surrounded by the beautiful 
green mountains. A perfect gift 
' for any video collection! i Hour 

VISA / MC / CHECK / MONEY ORDER 

>19.95 + $3.50 S & H (VT res. add sales tax) 



Proouctions 


OF V E R M O N T 

P.O. Box 929-L, Williston, VT 05495 802-658-6554 


Circle Reader Service Number 109 


CANAAN 

Continued from page 25 

They are ready to go bacie out there. 
"Give me an 'A'!" 

Colebrook throws the bali in. A 
Canaan defender knocks it out of 
bounds. The crowd is up. Colebrook 
tries again. This time they manage to 
get the bali in play. They pass it around 
until a short, stocky guard sinks a 
ąuiclc jumper from the top of the key. 
Canaan inbounds the bali immediately 
and with a fast break gets the bucket 
back with a lay-up. They still trail by 
one, 65-64. The crowd is on its feet. 
Thirty seconds left. 

"Give me an 7 N! 7 " 

Although Canaan's residents like to 
hunt, snowmobile, ice fish, and ski 
(the school has a ski program every 
Thursday afternoon), it's basketball 
that brings people together. For stu¬ 
dents, there is only one sport offered 
each season. If you don 7 t play basket¬ 
ball, it can be a very long winter. With 
six school teams and a men's and 
women's league competing for the use 
of one gym, court time is at a pre- 
mium. Sometimes the kids come in 
before school to practice. Other times, 
a team may still be here at nine o'clock 
at night. 

7/ Give me an 7 A 7 !" 

Traveling takes a toll. Away games 
in Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Canada leave the kids tired the follow- 
ing morning. Sometimes they don 7 t 
get home much before midnight. 
Homework is always the first casu- 
alty. 

77 Give me an 7 A! 7 77 

Colebrook inbounds and runs down 
the clock to 10 seconds. Their point 
guard sets up a pick and roli and a lit- 
tle wiry kid drives to the basket. 
Canaan 7 s center bloclcs his shot, and a 
Colebrook player touches the bali be¬ 
fore it goes out of bounds. Canaan has 
the bali with six seconds left on the 
clock, and calls time out. 

77 Give me an 7 N! 7 77 

The girls played first tonight, start- 
ing at 5:30. The crowds are usually 
sparse for their games, but in the 
fourth ąuarter fans begin to filter in for 
the boys 7 gamę, which usually follows. 
Tonight the girls won by a large mar- 
gin — this is supposed to be their year 
to do big things in the playoffs. Their 
center is six feet tali and they are a 
feisty bunch. Now they have joined 
the crowd and cheer on the boys with 


everyone else. 

77 What does it spell? 77 
Canaan inbounds at center court 
and gets the bali to our best shooter, 
Jimmy, who pops a jump shot from 20 
feet. He misses, but gets his own re- 
bound and is immediately fouled. One 
second left. The crowd roars. If he 
misses the first shot, we lose. If he 
makes it we tie, and he gets another 
shot. If he hits both we win. Talk 
about pressure. This may tum out to 
be one of the greatest moments of his 
life. 

77 Canaan! 77 

Most of the kids here will go on to 
some form of higher education. Some 
will go to technical school. Others to 
two- and four-year schools. Many will 
be the first generation in their family 
to go to college. Some will head to 
Burlington — to Champlain College, 
Trinity, St. Michaels, or the Univer- 
sity of Vermont — very distant places 
to these kids, some of whom have 
rarely been out of the county. Some 
will join the service and others go 
right to work in the woods or factory. 
Many will return to Canaan after 
school. 

/7 What? 77 

Jimmy moves confidently to the 
foul linę. Pins drop. He bounces the 
bali once and proceeds to swish the 
first shot through the net. Tie gamę. 
After the noise settles, he is ready for 
his second shot. Now the Colebrook 
section taunts him. He is not rattled. 
He steps back to the linę, takes a deep 
breath and proceeds to sink the shot 
with the poise and grace of a true Pro¬ 
fessional. The gym explodes. His team- 
mates surround him. 

77 Canaan! 77 

Colebrook calls time out to set up 
its last play. They manage to toss up 
an errant bomb from half court. The 
gamę is over. Players from both teams 
shake hands. The fans stand up, don 
their layers of winter clothing, say 
good night to their neighbors and 
friends, and head slowly out into the 
Arctic air. 

77 Canaan! 77 ^ 


Andrew Green is writing a book about the 
two years he spent teaching English at 
Canaan Memoriał School. He lives in 
Shoreham. 
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Three Gifts that say YERMONT 



Who would you like to share 
Vermont with? 

Make an instant hit with your 
friends and relatives by giving 
them one — or all — of these 
three great Vermont Life calen- 
dars. Each one is designed to 
bring the beauty of Vermont into 
busy lives. Choose the Vermont 
Life Wall Calendar with its large, 
colorful Vermont scenes to hang 
in a favorite spot in your home. 

Or the Mermont Life Engagement 
Book or purse-sized Pocket Calen¬ 
dar to remind you of the rural 
beauty of the Green Moun- ^ 

tains as you keep track of your 
dates and appointments, week- 
by-week. 


V&rmontLife 

Pocket Calenpak 


Order 

Early 


Remember also that Vermont Life 
calendars make GREAT BUSINESS 
GIFTS. Substantial discounts are 
aeailable for bulk orders. Cali Fred 
Sulliuan at (802) 828-3241 


1994 September 


1994 Vermont Life Engagement Calendar 
5% x 8)4 $8.95 EB4011 

1994 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 
3% x 6)4 $5.95 PC4035 

1994 Yermont Life Wall Calendar 
10M> x 8 $7.95 WC4010 


ORDER RY PROIYE 


Or use the hondy order form opposite page 65 . 
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Foods 


Cooking in 
Tasha Tudors World 


By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Richard W. Brown 


H idden away in Southern Vermont is 
a fairy tale world of gardens, goats, 
and old-fashioned ways, all molded 
by the indomitable Tasha Tudor. A 
prolific powerhouse of energy dressed in an- 
tique calicoes, the 78-year-old Tudor has for 
years shared her life with the outside world 
through her children's books and the famę they 
have brought her. Now, with The Tasha Tudor 
Cookbook her readers can get a good look at 
Tasha Tudor in the kitchen. 

Over the years (her first book, Pumpkin 
Moonshine, was published in 1938), Tasha Tu¬ 
dor has been generous in allowing others a 
glimpse of her lifestyle through her illustra- 
tions, which are always of real people, as well 
as through public appearances and interviews. 
Last year, The Pńvate World of Tasha Tudor, 
published by Little, Brown and Co., written by 
Tudor and photographed by Barnet's Richard 
W. Brown, showed Tudor at her home, Corgi 
Cottage, gardening, tending her animals, dress- 
ing her young visitors in antiąue clothing, and 
reflecting on life. 

Vermont is a land filled with nesters — peo¬ 
ple who put home and hearth before all else — 
and Tasha Tudor is the ultimate Vermont 
nester. A single mother (she was divorced 


when the children were young because her 
husband, she is ąuoted as saying in The Private 
World of Tasha Tudor, did not thrive on hard 
worlc as she did), she raised her children with- 
out the help of electricity or plumbing, all the 
time supporting them with her illustrations, 
while also tending a barnyard of animals, mak- 
ing handmade dolls and puppets, and spinning, 
weaving, and knitting. 

On an old wood cookstove, she cooked for 
her brood — dogs, too, because her corgis were 
never fed dog food — for visitors, and for church 
suppers. Eighty of those recipes, or "receipts" 
as Tudor ąuaintly calls them, are collected in 
this new cookbook. 

The Tasha Tudor Cookbook is a charming 
little book, beautifully illustrated with Tudor's 
distinctive watercolors and sketches. Each 
recipe is introduced with a reminiscence of 
days gone by, with plenty of personal anec- 
dotes about her family and friends. 

And what does Tasha Tudor cook? Exactly 
what you might expect: blueberry muffins and 
chocolate cake, fish chowder and macaroni and 
cheese, roast chicken and mashed potatoes, 
bran muffins and stuffed eggs, gingerbread and 
meat loaf, roast leg of lamb and mint jelly — 
just like Grandmother. 
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Vermont’s 

(And Everybodys) Favorite! 

If Christmas is almost 
here can Mrs. Appleyard 
be far behind? 

Far behind? Indeed, Mrs. 
Appleyard is here, right now, 
i in a handsome omnibus vol- 
ume of almost 900 pages. 
Illustrated sumptuously with 
linę drawings that comple- 
ment the text perfectly. 

Here are Mrs. Appleyard's 
Kitchen, Mrs. Appleyard's 
Summer Kitchen and Mrs. 

_ Appleyard) Winter Kitchen, 

all unabridged, exactly as they were originally pub- 
lished. 600 recipes plus Mrs. Appleyarcfs humor 
and warmth that have delighted generations of 
readcrs. Here is truły a joyful celebration of good 
food and loving preparation. The perfect gift for 
holiday and birthday giving throughout the year. 

Trade paperback / 6" x 9" / 896 pages / Illustrated 
$19.95 + $3.00 P&H 

Order łrom your bookstore, or direct from thejiublisher: 
Please send_copies of Cooking With Mrs. Appleyard 

Your name __ 

Street_ 



City/State/ZIP _ 
VISA/MC#_ 


. Exp _ 


Keats Publishing, Inc. 

27 Pine Street, New Canaan CT 06840 



Wholesome 

Gourmet 

Foods 




Quality 

Hand 

Crafts 


100% VERMONT 

Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

RD 3 • Box 180 • Bristol, VT 05443 

802 * 453*5039 ^ 
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Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup • Candy 


CREATE YOUR OWN GIFT PACK 

Choose among our many delicious mapie products 
and give a taste of Vermont this holiday season. 

Cali or write for FREE brochure 1 -800-845-2733 
ln Vermont cali 802-744-2733 Fax 802-744-M APL 

Visa/MC accepted. We ship anywhere. 
COUTURES MAPLE SHOP RR1 Box 147 Westfield VT 05874 

L0CATED ON R0UTE100 _ 


THE GIFT FYERYONE LOYES TO GET 
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Save $20.00 and treatyour family to a genuine 

HAREJNCjTONS 

Vermont Smoked Ham 
—now only $21.95! 


x 



Cob Smoked 
Boneless Turkey Breast 


ky delicious — and 100% 
fillers. Fully cooked 


Tender, moist, smok 

white meat with no f- - Wj - 

2 1/2 lb. Boneless Turkey Breast now only 
$17.95, an $8.00 savings. 



rnCCIOrder both our 
I h CZ Li! Smoked Ham 
and Boneless Turkey Breast 
(shipped to same address) 
and we’ll include 6 oz. of our 
special Aged Cheddar and 
1/2 Ib. Cob Smoked Bacon—free! 


★ ★ ★ 

Orderyours now! 

Special Introductory Offer 

Regular price $41.95, now only $21.95 
Limit 2 at this special price. 

Expires 1/28/94 

“You won’t find a better-tastine ham than the 
old-fashioned Comcob Smoked Ham 1 make for 
Harrington s up here in Vermont. You'11 love lt 
— anathat’s my promise or your money back!” 

Vem Richburg, SmokeMaster 

2974 Main Street, Richmond, VT 05477 

[ 1 121-265 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) $21.95 + $6.50, total $28.45 
□ 206-265 Boneless Turkey Breast (2 1/2 Ibs.) $17.95 +$6.50, total $24.45 
r — 123-265 BOTH Ham and Turkey Breast to same address $39.90 + $6.50 
shipping, total $46.40 includes FREE Cheddar and Bacon. 


< Wf 


Zip 


□ Payment Enclosed □ Charge my ( )VISA ( ) MC ( )AMEX 
( ) Diner’s ( ) Discover (Include card no. and exp. datę, plus your name 
and address if different from shipping address above). Available in 
Continental US only. Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 

RUSH Orders: (802)434-4444 
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YERMONT FOODS 


The recipes reąuire farm fresh eggs 
and fresh dairy milk, and Tasha Tudor 
doesn't skimp on the cream. She also 
uses Hellmann's Mayonnaise, 
Velveeta Cheese, Baker ; s Chocolate, 
Pepperidge Farm Herb-Seasoned Stuff- 
ing, B&M Balced Beans, and a host of 
other supermarket brand products. 

A surprise? From the woman who 
boasts of raising and threshing her 
own wheat, it is somewhat incongru- 
ous to realize she tops her casseroles 
with Ritz crackers, but so did my 
grandmother. 

This is a cookbook of recipes that 
could have been collected from the 
ladies of any church up and down Ver- 
mont. It is filled with the sorts of 
homey, everyday dishes that country 
follcs have enjoyed for years. What 
makes it special is the sense that if 
you cook from this book, you might 
come one step closer to Tudor's dream 
world, where clean-faced children 
come to the table in starched pinafores, 
saying "please" and "thank you." 

The only surprises are for cooks who 
didn't learn at their mothers' knees 
that the secret to creamy macaroni 
and cheese is to use a bit of Velveeta, 
and the path to fluffy white blueberry 
muffins starts with Crisco. 


Recipes _ 

(All recipes and text from The Tasha Tudor 
Cookbook, by Tasha Tudor ; Little, Brown 
and Co., 1993. Reprinted with permission. ) 

Macaroni and Cheese 

A favorite dish of Thomas Jefferson. This 
is our family receipt and one that is used 
for our summer Stillwater Parties, as it can 
be madę in large ąuantity and is always 
popular. It is particularly good when served 
with a fine smoked ham. I feel certain Mr. 
Jefferson would have enjoyed it. 

2 cups (7 ounces) elbow macaroni 
l M cup unsalted butter 
% cup unbleached flour 
2 cups milk 

1 cup (4 ounces) Yermont sharp cheddar 
cheese, grated 
Salt and pepper 
4 ounces Velveeta 

te cup Ritz crackers, crumbled for topping 
1 tablespoon unsalted butter 

Preheat oven to 350° F. 

Butter a lte-quart shallow baking dish. 
Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 






































































OAie cant frmd Commo n S mc anywhm outctde of, Remont 

•.. pkase skp some to us duieci!” 


Visitors to the Green Mountain State cali or write often 
with this request. They usually discover our soaps, sham- 
poos, salves, and skin care products in a little Vermont 
grocery or generał storę. Once they get home and use 
them, they want morę. So we gladly take the time to pack 
whatever they need in a box and send it to 
them. 

i 

That's why we've put together a catalog of 
all our wholesome and practical soap and 
bodycare products — for the convenience 
of those whose local storę owners don't 
have Common Sense. We' 11 send you a 
copy, free of charge. 

Just write or cali: 


Ajlmond 


Common Sense 

NATURAL 

SOAP & BODYCARE 
109 Lincoln Avenue 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 773-0582 


until just tender. Drain it while you prepare 
the cream sauce. 

In a large saucepan make a white sauce. 
Melt butter, then whisk in flour and add 
the milk. Stir mixture until it thickens. Stir 
in the cheddar until it melts. Season with 
salt and pepper. Cut Velveeta in ^-inch 
chunks and stir into white sauce, but do 
not allow to melt completely. Place drained 
macaroni in baking dish, pour cheese sauce 
over macaroni, and stir gently to mix. 
Sprinkle Ritz crackers generously over the 
top and dot with butter. 

Bakę in preheated oven for 20 to 25 min- 
utes, until browned and bubbly. 

Serves 4 to 6. 

Chocolate Cookies 

This is a never fail receipt, as long as you 
use the ingredients stated: recil butter, 
heavy cream, and cake flour. 

1 cup unsalted butter, room temperaturę 
1 cup sugar 

l A cup light brown sugar, packed 
3 sąuares unsweetened Bakefs chocolate, 
melted 

1 teaspoon real vanilla 
; /£ cup heavy cream 
3 cups cake flour, sifted 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
l A teaspoon baking soda 
] A teaspoon salt 

In a large mixing bowl, cream together 


the butter and sugars. Stir in the chocolate, 
vanilla, and cream. Sift in dry ingredients 
and mix. Cover the bowl and chill thor- 
oughly to make dough easy to handle. Then 
shape in rolls approximately 114 to 1 l A inch 
round by 10 inches long (makes 3 rolls). 
Wrap individually in wax paper and chill 
for an hour. 

Slice dough l A to l A inch thick and place 
rounds on parchment-lined aluminum 
cookie sheets, allowing space for cookies to 
bakę. 

Preheat oven to 350° F. 

Place cookies in oven and bakę for 8 to 
10 minutes until crisp. 

Makes 5 or 6 dozen. 

Robie\s Blueberry Muffins 

There is nothing finer than blueberry 
muffins served hot from the wood cook- 
stove. Smali, wild berries are best. 

I learned how to make these muffins 
from Robie Mock, a neighbor of ours in 
Webster, New Hampshire. She was a real 
character and so good to my children. They 
all loved her. She even put up with Tweedy, 
our tamę starling, who was enthralled by 
her hairdo. He would fly to her head and 
poke her permanent waves, talking and 
fluttering in sheer delight. Kind Robie 
never minded. 

We would make her muffins for church 
suppers and deliver them in our buggy, 
drawn by Rebecca, our tan marę. It was an 


event to drive to the supper, with children 
and corgi dogs in back, and two or three 
tins of Robie's blueberry muffins. The 
wood thrushes would be singing as the sun 
set. It is a happy remembrance. 

¥2 cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 farm-fresh eggs 

2 l k cups unbleached flour, divided 
l A teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
3 A cup fresh dairy milk 

1 teaspoon real vanilla 
1 cup blueberries, fresh or frozen, not 
thawed 

Cinnamon and sugar, for topping 

Preheat oven to 400° F. 

Linę muffin tins with paper baking cups. 
In a large mixing bowl, cream shortening 
and sugar together. Add eggs and beat mix- 
ture well. Sift 2 cups of flour with the salt 
and baking powder into the bowl alter- 
nately with the milk. Beat just until 
smooth. Add vanilla. Mix remaining !4 cup 
flour with the berries just to coat them. 
Gently fold these into mixture. 

Fili prepared tins about 2 A fuli. Sprinkle 
each lightly with sugar and cinnamon. 

Bakę in preheated oven for 20 to 25 min¬ 
utes, until lightly browned. 

Makes 18 muffins. c O? 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life's food column. 
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A 1793 Yermont Country Inn welcomingthe traveler 
and local rcsident with finc dining and eomfortable 
lodging. Home ol Wilderness Trails Nordic Ski Center 

TKe QuecKee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee. Vermont 05059 
(8021 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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The 

pconomy 

JE^tore 

Affordable clothing 
for the whole family! 

Area^ Largest Selection of Vermont Shirts. 

37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
1-800-822-0453 
Open 7 Days 


Reader Service Number 159 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’ll find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 

Come right over. We re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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U NI CO RN 

Beautiful Jewelry • Fine Crafts 
Ingenious Presents 


Open 7 Days 
15 Central St. 
Woodstock, VT 
05091 

802^457-2480 
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fg SUICIDE SIX 


sumofM 


adult lift ticket 

$10.00 $16.00 $29.50 

Any weekday weekdays thru 2/28 holidays, reg. 
in March weekends in March season weekends 


OrSKIFREE 

when you stay with us any night Sunday 
through Thursday. (Holidays Excluded) 

Wfoodstockitó 

Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 
reseruations and Information. 
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When people say 
we’re 




Woodstock j 
Farmers’ 
Market 


we say, 
‘Why, thanks.” 

• Fruits &: vegecables 
• Take-home meals 

Great dcli sandwiches 
Spccialty groceries 
• Fresh seafood 

• Home-baked breads 
• Vermont food products 

• Plants for home or garden 


Open Year Round 

Route 4, Woodstock, Yermont • 457-3658 
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TheVermont General Storę 
& Mail Order C°. 


Cheddar Cheese 
Special Gifts 

free catalog of old-fashioned V ermont product 
all 1-800-344-6668 (in VT 457-2100) 
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Arjuna 

Wonderous collectibles 
& adornment from 
peoples around 
tne world 

20 Central Street, Woodstock, 
Vermont ® 457.3350 
Open 7 Days 
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Classic Clothing, 
Gifts & Accessories 
for Men 

HOUSE of WALSH 

WOODSTOCK 

Style, value and 
good old-fashioned service. 

24 Elm St., Woodstock, Vermont (802) 457-3900 

Also visit nur Stores far men and iwjmen m Saratowa Sprmgs, 
New York, Williamsioum & Amherst, Mass. 
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The Inns of Jamaica 


By Mark Pendergrast 
Photographed by Yyto Starinskas 







Gliding by the Three Mountain Inn , knownfor its food and hospitality. 


C HARLES Mur- 
ray, the tali, fit 
owner of the 
Three Moun¬ 
tain Inn in Jamaica, of- 
ten keeps nine fires 
blazing in his three 
buildings during peak 
winter season. "We use 
10 cords or morę of 
wood each year," he 
notes. "Tm also the 
bartender, vintner, accountant, maitre- 
d', and maintenance engineer." And 
chief wildlife warden, his wife Elaine 
adds. "The day the Wall Street Journal 
reporter was here, Charles was outside 
with a big trash can chasing a skunk." 

Elaine herself serves as personnel 
manager, chef, marketer and librarian 
at the circa 1 795 country inn in the 
heart of a classic Southern Vermont 
valley town. Her chief joy — and that 
of her guests — is food. Served in ei- 
ther of two dining rooms (both with 
fireplaces) to the strains of classical 


musie, the meal begins with appetiz- 
ers such as wild rice soup, smoked 
trout, or scallops maison, followed by 
entrees like trout almandine, salmon 
steak broiled in herb butter, or chicken 
paprikash, which is sauteed with 
onions, mushrooms and sour cream, 
served over rice with paprika. 

Guests can appreciate their meals 
along with one of Charles's hand- 
picked California wines. "Tm very 
proud of my winę list, which is moder- 
ately priced," he says. "We're particu- 
larly strong on California chardonnays 


such as Beringer Estate, 
and the Kendall-Jack- 
son Vintner's Reserve 
cabernet sauvignon has 
won a lot of awards. We 
really offer a good mix 
without making it an 
expensive ordeal." 
While sipping a fine 
winę between courses, 
guests can browse 
nearby shelves, stocked 
by Elaine with an array of books rang- 
mg from Charles Dickens to Carl 
Sagan. 

Like many country innkeepers, the 
Murrays fled New York City, where 
Elaine edited books for Doubleday and 
Charles handled finances at Morgan 
Guaranty. Their world turned upside 
down one night in 1975 as Charles en- 
joyed dinner at the old Fraunces Tav- 
ern with five business associates. A 
bomb set by a Puerto Rican nationalist 
exploded nearby, instantly killing 
three of the party. Charles, lucky to be 
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America’s first cross country 
center is New England’s 
favorite family resort. 


^4^ 



Boston Globe readers gave us a ringing 
endorsement* Find out for yourself, on our 
60 kilometers of perfectly groomed trails 
carefully set on 2,000 acres of snów draped 
forest and sloping meadows. Our cross 
country center has cutting edge eąuipment 
and lots of common sense advice, and our 
Lodge is justifiably renowned for relaxed 
hospitality. No wonder America’s first cross 
country ski center is still its favorite! 

Please cali about our ski packages. 

*May 16 Reader’s Survey 

USA & Canada 

1 ^ 800 ^ 826-7000 

Stowe, Yermcnt 05672 
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Hotel Service, 
Country Inn Charm 



Enjoy it all at the Sugarbush Inn - the centerpiece 
of Sugarbush Resort. 46 delightful guest rooms, 
with private bath and cable TV. Two extraordinary 
restaurants - The Terrace and The Grill Down 
Under, two complete sports centers - an indoor 
pool, Jacuzzi, and exercise room. Relax in our cozy 
library or by the fireplace after skiing two BIG 
mountains of the best terrain in the East. 

SUGARBUSH INN WEEKEND GETAWAY 

Ski & Stay for ^ 7 9 

Including breakfast and daily lift tickets. 

Complimentary ski lesson on first day 

Ski afternoon on amval day for FREE 
Condominium & townhome packages are also available. 

•per person, per rnght. double occupancy. 4-nisht mmimun slfly 

S$fSUCuXRl\USH INN 

sjr anc j Country Townhomes 


C ™ reservations A Info. 

/ “- 

_ _ 

In thi US. md Cinidi ^ 


^>800-53sugar 

In ths LLS. md Cmidi^^ 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


alive, spent four months in the hospi- 
tal with shrapnel wounds, eye trauma, 
and a permanently deafened right ear. 

"I wasn't really unhappy with my life 
in the corporate world up until then," 
he recalls. '"But I had a lot of time to 
rethink my priorities. I wondered if I 
wanted to be a banker the rest of my 
life. I wanted to spend morę time out- 
doors, not locked up in one of those 
tali buildings all day long." 

In 1978, he and Elaine bought the 
Three Mountain Inn, named for nearby 
Shatteraclc, Bali, and Turkey moun¬ 
tains. Guests who sit by the fire in the 
living room can admire the two-foot 
wide "King's Wood" paneling, proba- 
bly madę from American chestnut re- 
served for British masts before the 
Revolutionary War. Visitors can enjoy 
country elegance in 10 ample upstairs 
bedrooms in the main building or 
choose from six larger rooms next door 
at the Robinson House, which also of- 
fers a large suitę with a wood-burning 
stove. Across the Street, families can 
rent the Sagę House, a morę rustic, 
and private, old farmhouse. Finally, 
the grounds include a Meeting House 
for groups. 

Although they are not intrusive 
about it, the Murrays enjoy plotting 
small-town outings for guests, encour- 
aging them to explore nearby villages 
such as Weston, Chester, or Grafton, 
rather than automatically head for the 
trendy, upscale Stores in Manchester. 
Downhill skiers, of course, usually 
drive 10 miles west to Stratton Moun¬ 
tain, which offers 92 trails and 12 lifts, 
with a 2,000-foot vertical drop. Nearby 
are Bromley and Mt. Snów. 

Cross-country skiers can ski Strat- 
ton's Sun Bowl, where trails rangę 
from fiat stretches for beginners to 
morę difficult expert loops. The Mur¬ 
rays like Tater Hill, in Chester, which 
offers a wide variety of cross-country 
terrain. The old railroad bed that be- 
gins nearby in Jamaica State Park costs 
nothing to use and offers a pleasant 
few miles of easy skiing or snowshoe- 
ing along the banks of the West River, 
before ending finally at Bali Mountain 
Dam. 

The Three Mountain Inn offers the 
most elegant lodging in town, but two 
other local inns attract yisitors with 
their atmosphere, history, and moder- 
ate prices. The Jamaica House was 


built as an inn in 1814 by Nathaniel 
Cheney, who designed the third floor 
as a dance hall featuring flexible joists. 
For the next 150 years or so, crowds of 
rowdy celebrants pounded the floor to 
the accompaniment of fiddle or piano. 
Today, only owner Bobby Pugliese 
jounces about on that level, where he 
lives when he isn't tending bar or 
cooking downstairs. 

Pugliese has owned the inn sińce 
1975, and he prides himself on provid- 
ing hearty, authentic Italian farę such 
as homemade cannelloni with meat 
and cheese stuffing, or cioppino, a rich 
mixture of clams, shrimp, scallops, 
mussels and calamari simmered in a 
spicy plum tomato sauce. "We also 
make our own pizza every day from 
scratch — fresh dough, our own 
sausages and meatballs, the works," 
says Pugliese. "We do everything long- 
hand, the old way, from our grand- 
mothers' recipes. It's kind of like sour- 
dough bread: a little piece you knead 
from the past." Billy Annino, his chef, 
trained at a Rhode Island culinary 
school, but he, too, learned from his 
Italian forebears. 

Pugliese is a genial host who enjoys 
looking over the old inn scrapbooks 
and telling anecdotes he's collected 
over the years. The local schoolteacher 
once lived in the Jamaica House, for 
instance, paying $8 a week for room 
and board, and walking six miles up 
Pike's Falls Road to her one-room 
schoolhouse. Guests will still find the 
seven rooms comfortable, though the 
decor is basie, with shared bathrooms. 
Breakfast is Continental. 

Just over the West River bridge on 
Depot Street, Marjorie Perry, a spry 80, 
keeps her bed and breakfast, Sunny 
Brook Lodge, in pristine condition. 
Famed for her baked beans and whole- 
wheat bread, Perry also makes a filling 
chocolate cream pie. She happened 
into the tourist trade in 1937, just after 
she married, when several hunters 
needed a place to stay. The 1838 home 
where she has lived sińce she was 13 
years old had a few extra rooms. 

Fifty years later, three of the original 
hunters returned for an anniversary 
visit, finding the same warm hospital¬ 
ity awaiting them. "Pm open all the 
time," Perry says. "It's like an ex- 
tended family here." Although she has 
two women who wait on tables, do 
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dishes, and clean rooms, Mrs. Perry 
still does all the breakfast cooking and 
takes reservations. Last year, guests 
came from as far away as Africa, Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, and England. Aside 
from an apartment that is rented full- 
time, there are five neat, bright rooms, 
two with private baths. Rooms 4 and 5 
share a bath but can be used by a fam- 
ily as a suitę. 

If you're a history buff or just love 
smali town life and gossip, there's re- 
ally no reason to stray from Jamaica it- 
self. Wander into the tiny library (open 
only on weekends) and peruse the 
wonderfully entertaining town his¬ 
tory, Hometown Jamaica , by Mark 
Worthen, where you'11 learn that Ja¬ 
maica (probably named after the tropi- 
cal island by an early international 
trader) was home to Thankful Wild- 
man Butler, a 1770s frontier mother 
who used a shotgun to protect her 
family from a pack of hungry wolves. 
On October 22, 1844, a band of Mil- 
lerites, convinced that the world 
would come to an end at midnight, 
trooped to South Hill wearing their 
"ascension robes," ready to be taken 
up to heaven, only to be disappointed. 
Worthen reveals that Jamaica was 
once a thriving pre-Civil War commu- 
nity of 1,600 souls, madę wealthy by 
the Merino sheep grazing on the hill- 
sides. Today, only 600 or so full-time 
residents remain, and the slopes once 
kept bare by sheep are heavily forested. 

But you doiTt have to find history 
only in books. Wander slowly through 
town on Route 30 and stop in at the 
J.A. Muzzy Co. hardware storę — 
there's no sign, but anybody can direct 
you. There, Allen Monroe sells feed, 
paint, Woolrich shirts and Skoal from 
the same counter his great-great-grand- ' 
father, Abijah Muzzy, first used in 
1848. Chances are, you can talce part 
in a conversation on local develop- 
ments, or the lack thereof. Roger Bie- 
derman, a local real estate agent, may 
be grousing about the big Tamarack 
development that was turned down a 
few years bacie. "WeTe greening our- 
selves to death," he complains, "only 
there's no green in our wallets." Or 
you may find a former East Jamaica 
resident still brooding over the forced 
abandonment of that town in the late 
1950s when Townshend Dam was 
built. 


Visit Our Corner of 

The World. 



Cjjfillou^łtfdio 

[iwGRtotaurunO 

the DCinądom ’j hest-kept i e er et 

Lakeside country mn & cottages, fine dining, 
only 17 miles from Burkę Mountain 

Make lOUtfltnjfduj 
Route 5A Westmore. VT 05860 

1-800-541-0588 




Visit the source... 

for the secret of true taste. 

CAB0T IN CAB0T 0R ON ROUTE 100 

Stop by our Vrsitors' Cenler ot the Cobot lodory location or 
visi1 our new Cobot Creomery Annex on Route 100 in 
Woterbury ond toste the cheddar voted best in Americo. 

Cobot Creomery Visifon Cenler Cobot Creomery Annex 
(802) 563-2231 (802) 244-6334 


We’ve got everything 
under the stars. 





New luxuriously furnished motor inn. 
25" remote control TV's with sports & 
movie channels. Nearby health center 
privileges with indoor pool & exercise 
facilities Burkę Mountain Ski Resort 
within 15 minutes drive. 

ROUTE 2, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 
802-748-5666 






SNO BOWL 
bCHALETS AND 
TOWNHOUSES 
JAY PEAK.VT 


Fully furnished units sleep 4-17 
people • 2 miles from lifts • snow- 
mobile trails. 

1-800-331-0519 


m 


EAST BURKĘ, 
VERMONT 


(®lc) (Enttcr 

3 


nu 


Smali Country Inn 
Swiss Cuisine 

1 2 Mile to Burkę Mt Ski Resort 
and X-country Center 


For Information & Reservations 
802 - 626-5152 


1/ you 1 ove Vermont, 
you 7/1 ove Lyndon... 

Lyndon State offers a 
strong curriculum, caring 
professors and state-of- 
the art facilities - at a 
public school cost, 

Lyndon Stałe College 

Lyndonville, VT Ó585T : 



Mountain View Creamery 
^ .\ 



FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM 

Mam Street • St Johnsbury 
Open Daily *802-748-2372 



SKI & BIKE SHOP 
Retail ♦ Rcntal ♦ Repairs 
Clothing & Accessories 
In The Center Of East Burkę Village 
OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
802-626-3215 


602-626-3514 


...a eomantie het/ A breakfast tut u 440 
uere eitate fartu • r/e i ki i tuj on our owa 
frat/j • (uli fOutttnj breakfast A after 
ttooa kot eitler 

Darling Hill Road, Box 355 
East Burkę, VT 05832, 802-626-9924 


The 

Wildjlower Inn 

20 Room Country Inn 
on 500 breathtaking acres 

“An Inn to Touch 
the chi Id in Us Air 

Lyndonville, Vermont 
1-800-627-8310 


j\wer 

Garden 


c/Vt 


ort 


CAFE 


LUNCH ♦ DINNER 
BREAKFAST ON WEEKENDS 

Rte. 114. Maln St. East Burkę. VT 


j Main and 

il School St. 

V - 44—. NorthTroy 

VT 1)5859 

One of thr arra i mott return! atut ekarituiu/ 
rrituurattfj , in an 1X90 < Oieloriun hotel. 
Tinę foott atut wint, ehiltlrrn j menu. Open 
i/uikj; ( J lottd litej t/m/j 

802-988-4063 



Come to the Northeast Kingdom and experience a Yermont winter at its best. 
Exceptional downhill and cross country skiing. miles of snowmobile trails, intimate 
restaurants and accommodations, sensational museums and attractions, andahost 
of specialty retail shops await your visit! 


Vermont 

(t 

part by State of VT funds 


For Morę Information Contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Commerce 

Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue 

St. Johnsbury, YT05819 (802)748-3678 
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Country Inns and B&Bs 




Escape to a cozy country inn... 

country inn secluded on 1300 acres in Vermont's 
Green Momtain National Forest. Fantastic lakę 
dl mountain vie\vs. Fine dining, crackling fire- 
places, 67 miles of cross country ski trails (some with 
snowmaking), ecjuipment rental dl instruction. Horse- 
drawn sleigh rides, skating, sledding and horseback rid- 
ing. Killington, Pico and Okemo alpine ski areas nearby. 

For color brochure and morę details, cali TOll PRff. 
1-800-445-2100 or write Mountain Top Inn Box 508, 

aZZnZom7 •eMemłaml/bp^ną 



artness 

‘Jdouse 


Enjoy the gentility 
and gracious elegance 
of a historie country estate. 

(802) 885-2115 



\ 

■ 


30 Orchard Street, Springfiełd, Yermont 
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<SManchester e View 


M 


FOUR 

® DIAMOND 
AWARD 


O T E L 

"Ali the latest amenities - 
yet the charm and sewices 
oj a country inn..." 


FIREPLACES 


SUTTES • JACUZZIS 

MANCHESTER CENTER, YERMONT 05255 • 800-548-4141 
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Across the Street, James Reed sells 
yirtually everything else — winę, Yer¬ 
mont posteards, choice meats, toys, 
magazines, videos, crayons — at his 
Country Storę, which he purchased 
four years ago as his escape to rural 
Vermont from a Manhattan corporate 
job. He isn't at all surę he madę the 
right move. "I thought I worked hard 
at Citibank!" he exclaims. "It was 
nothing compared to this. We're open 
88 hours a week. When I lived in New 
York, I was in good shape and could 
run a 10K race. Now I get no exercise. 
No one can imagine what it's like. It's 
kind of Dickensian." Nonetheless, he 
declares Jamaica "cl wonderful com¬ 
munity" and is thankful that his four- 
year-old son is thriving there. 

There are other charming stops in 
town. American Country Design sells 
exceptional arts and crafts, including 
rugs, watercolors, ąuilts, toys, and Su- 
san Leader's uniąue, brightly painted 
spongeware. For fine antiąues and 
breakfast, lunch or dinner, try Sweet 
Woodruff Tavern and Grille, a con- 
verted post-and-beam barn that serves 
extraordinary food (owner Grant 
Brown was the executive chef at De¬ 


troit^ London Chop House), including 
risotto specialties, inventive pastas, 
venison stew, and traditional roast 
turkey. The decor, rustic yet elegant, 
features views of the West River out 
the rear picture Windows. 

To really feel a part of the town, 
though, try to time your visit to coin- 
cide with authentic small-town com- 
munity affairs such as the bi-weekly 
Wednesday card parties at the Jamaica 
Community Church. If you're lucky, 
Marjorie Perry will bring her chocolate 
cream pie. Or join Bobby Pugliese and 
others for bingo on Friday nights at the 
Masonie Lodge. You can win $25 a 
gamę, or $1,000 if you manage to hit 
the jackpot. There's a community 
skating rink over at the elementary 
school, off Depot Street, where the 
whole town shows up for hot choco¬ 
late and bonfires. If you come in 
March, you may take in the annual 
talent show, and if you're fortunate, 
the jokes will actually be funny. 

Jamaica Information 

Three Mountain Inn, Route 30, Ja¬ 
maica, VT 05343, tel. 874-4140, 


Charles and Elaine Murray. $65-$ 115 
per person, including dinner and break¬ 
fast; bed and breakfast rates are $75- 
$95, double occupancy. Midweek rates 
are lower. Dinner is open to the pub- 
lic. 

Jamaica House, Route 30, tel. 874- 
4400, Bobby Pugliese. $35 per person, 
$60 for double, includes Continental 
breakfast. Entrees from $6.95 to 
$17.95. 

Sunny Brook Lodge, Depot Street, 
tel. 874-4891, Marjorie Perry. $45 per 
person, $55 for couple, includes fuli 
breakfast. 

Sweet Woodruff Tavern and Grille, 

Junction of Routes 30 and 100, tel. 
874-4700. Entrees rangę from $7.95 to 
$15.95. 

Stratton Mountain Resort, RR 1, 

Box 145, Stratton Mountain, VT 
05155-9406, tel. 800-THE-MTNS or 
297-2200. 

Tater Hill Country Club and Cross 
Country Ski Center, RFD #1, Popple 
Dungeon Road, Chester, VT 05143, 
tel. 875-2517. 

Mark Pendergrast writes from his home in 
Stowe. 
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Country Inns and B&B 


The Inn at the BRASS LANTERN 


“One of the most 
intimate inns 
in ski country ” 
SKI MAGAZINE 



“Highly 

Recommended 


FODORS NEW ENGLAND 


FIREPLACE ROOMS 
AWARD WINNING • NON SMOKING 
! 717 Mapie Street, Stowe,VT 05672 *800'729-2980 ♦♦♦ 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, 
for all seasons, 
in the heart of the 
Green Mountain 
National Forest. 

Goshen, VT 05733 
800-448-0707 
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B ARROWS 
MOUSE 

Inn Restaurant 

Dorsct, VT 05251 
802 - 867-4455 

Jim & Linda McGinnis, 

^Innkrrprrs 


THERE ARE OT1IER CIIOICES 
BUT THERE IS NO COMPARISON 

Located only minutes from Manchester, the 
Barrows House offers lodging in our 1804 main 
inn and seven historie buildings along with 
gourmet dining in our greenhouse or cozy 
tavern. Open year-round. Great for families. 

Spccial Mid-Wcck Rates - $60. per person, 

dbl. occ. Includes a four-course dinner and fuli 
country breakfast.* Cali for reservations and 
information 1-800-639-1620 

*gratuitics and lax addilional 
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Doyetail Inn 

Bed & Breakfast and lots morę... 802-867-5747 
Jean & Jim Kingston fax 867-0246 
Route 30 on the Green 
Dorset VT 05251 - 0976 

ur comfortable village inn 
always looks out on Vermont life. 
We invite you to be part of it. 
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Lodging and dining in the casuat tltgance of an ofd lĄctorian setting. 

!'fint 'European and American cuisine. ‘Piano Entcrtainment Jri. & $at. 

lndividua((y decorated ‘Cielarian rooms. ‘Breakfast inefuded. 

;:~v v 

UtA ^ 




The Newhart show madę us famous. But, it s the way 
we welcome our guests that you will always remember. 
Cordial pub, cozy rooms and fine country farę. 
Cali toll free for Winter package Information 
and off-season rates. 


WAYBURY INN 

Route 125, E. Middlebury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
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THE RELUCTANT PANTHER 
INN AND RESTAURANT 

on West Road - offRt. 7A, 
Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678 

Selected By The “Discerning Traveller” 

As a 1993 Romantic Hideaway 

Just imagine...an enchanting Vermont village...your intimate, individually decorated guest- 
room with wood fireplace...or a double jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces...memorable dining 
experiences...great winelist...fabulous portwine selection...with so much or so little to do as 
you wish! Cali today 1-800-822-2331. Maye and Robert Bachofen, Innkeepers. 

“Country Hospitality For The Sophisticated Traveller” 
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Enjoy All Vermont s Charm with 
Our 100% Satisfaction Guarantee 
at the Hampton Inn-Burlington! 


3 Nights 2 Nights 

$119 $99 


U.S. Funds 

Plus VT lut. single o 


U.S. Funds 

ilnuble occu/iai 


((( f i U, i f()/teS 


Lunch 11 30 2 00 
Dinner Sun Thurs 5 00 9:00 
Fn & Sal 5:00 10 00 
Sunday Brunch 11 30 2 00 



100% Satisfaction 
Quuranteed! 


• Discount coupons for nearby skiing (5 ski areas) 

• FREE Deluxe Continental Breakfast 

• Indoor Pool, Jacuzzi and Fitness Center 

• Spacious Rooms with spectacular mountain views 

• Shopping, skating, bowling, and the best of 
Burlington\s night life all within 5 minutes. 

• Lighthouse Restaurant next door 

• FREE Local Calls, HBO, ESPN ‘ A °° 

• FREE Airport Shuttle 

Otler valid Irom November 1.1993 to March 31,1994 except December 31.1993. Noi valid 


i woo u \ K rom NOvemD(M 1 to Maren ji 1994. except December 31.1993. Not vah( 

1 'OUD-nAMl in conjunction with other offers Advance reservations required Rates subiect to availability 



Exit 16 on 1*89, Burlington/Colchester, Yermont 
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Dancin' 

In Damille 


By Delsie Hoyt 

Photographed by PAUL O. BoiSYERT 


T his midwinter night, look- 
ing in from the threshold of 
the Danville Town Hall is 
lilce looking back in time 
100 years. Ladies in high-necked 
gowns and feathered bonnets con- 
verse ąuietly with gentlemen dressed 
in swallow tails and cravats and hold¬ 
ing silk top hats. A yisiting soldier in the blue Civil War era dress uniform of 
the Maine Regiment pulls on his white kid gloves. Weaving among the 
adults, little girls with lace collars chase boys wearing knickers. A string 
band warms up on the stage, and the strains of the fiddle are as crisp as the 
winter air. Signaled by a few authoritative bars on the piano, ladies talce the 
arms of waistcoated gentlemen and promenadę the hall to a sedate Grand 
March. 

It' s the annual Danville Holiday Bali, staged each year between Chiistmas 
and New Year's Day by local dancers and musicians. Outside, the bitterness 
of a January night bears down on the Northeast Kingdom. Inside the Town 
Hall, musie and gaiety prevail, recapturing the warrn essence and commu- 
nity spirit of a 19th century country dance and social. 

Simple materials and hard work have transformed the stark Town Hall 
into a ballroom and created the appropriate atmosphere of make-do elegance. 
Evergreen garlands scent the air with balsam. Strings of lights radiate over- 
head to form a great crystal chandelier. Mistletoe dangles mischievously in 
the center, encouraging stolen kisses as couples waltz beneath it. 

With the announcement of a contra, lines of dancers assemble in the 
proper formation: ladies on one side, gentlemen on the other. The prompter 
walks through the elements of the dance and then calls the changes when 




















the orchestra breaks into a sprightly reel. Nods and smiles of 
salutation greet each new couple encountered as the dance pro- 
gresses. Ladies sashay down the set with flirtatious flips of 
their skirts. Hoots of exhilaration erupt as couples swing at 
dizzying speeds, their eyes locked so they can maintain bal- 
ance. Eventually, as the pattern repeats along the linę, the 
phrasing of the musie alone prompts the dance. At last, with a 
nod to the piano player or "Take us out!" yelled over the 
rhythmic shuffle of feet, the musie ends in a flourish, leaving 
the dancers breathless and grateful to step outside for the brac- 
ing effect of the winter air. 

The Order of Dances is printed on a smali program reminis- 
cent of the ribboned dance cards ladies once hung from their wrists. Contra 
dances to whimsical tunes such as "Petronella" and "Portland Fancy" are in- 
terspersed with waltzes, polkas, two-steps, and other dances popular before 
the turn of the century. 

The orchestra is HulPs Victory, a local string band that plays for the old- 
fashioned dances held regularly in Danville. For the Holiday Bali, guests 
Tom MacKenzie, on hammer dulcimer, and fiddler Pete Sutherland sit in. 
Ali musicians are encouraged to bring their instruments and at times morę 


The Holiday Bali fills 
Danville's Tozun Hall with 
wintertime warmth. 

Inset, musician Emerson Lang 
is the master of the waltz. 
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A lot of our skiers 
end up in court. 



After a hard day on the slopes...that is! 
Located at Sugarbush, we offer great 
skiing as well as membership in our own 
private health club including an 
“all season” tennis program, swimming 
and complete exercise center. 

Condominium accommodations. W ^ 





The resort for tennis players who ski. 


RESORT « RACOUET CLUB 

Sugarbush Valley, VT / 800-453-2922 
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Meet Great-Great-Grandfather Zachariah 


Hand-Hewn 
in Old Yermont 



Ruth M. Rasey Simpson 


Read Ruth Simpson’s books and you’11 labor, 
love, weep and rejoice side-by-side with real 
Vermont pioneers as they build a life from the 
wilderness. Delightfully written based on 
actual family diaries and papers. 

Approx 250 pages, paperbound with cover 
woodcuts by Scott Fuller. At your favorite 
bookstore or send check or money order for 
$12.95 per book + $3 s&h to: 

CRANE HILL 

PUBLISHERS 

2923 Crescent Ave. • Birmingham, AL 35209 
(800)841-2682 


Out of the 
Saltbox 

ncSnourofOUKrmoat 



Ruth M. Rasey Simpson 
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MatthewBirak 

FURNITURE 

Yisit our Showroom in the historie 
Smith House on Rt. 2 in Danoille, Vt., 
or send for our Color Catalog - $5 


Hours: Tues. - Sat., 10-5 
Box 279, Danville, VT 05828 
(802) 684-2156 



LANDMARKS 


than a dozen join in, filling the smali 
stage. 

Emerson Lang has been the heart of 
the Holiday Bali from its beginning in 
1988. At 87, he shares a wealth of local 
folk and musical lorę. He admits that 
his fingers no longer respond as nim- 
bly as they once did for the ąuick tem- 
pos of jigs and reels, but he is a master 
of the waltz, and his lyrical playing 
sends the dancers whirling in a dreamy 
kaleidoscope of shapes. 

Late in the evening, a lunch is served 
to fortify the dancers. The intermis- 
sion makes time to catch up on local 
news and meet the new faces. As the 
balks reputation grows, dancers and 
musicians come from as far away as 
Burlington, across the State, and Nor- 
wich, near White River Junction. 

The event has a definite air of gentil- 
ity. Beyond costumes and decorations, 
each person's sense of history and 
awareness of old-time kitchen junkets 
and neighborhood socials uncon- 
sciously evoke the mannerisms and 
etiąuette of a Victorian drawing room. 
The spirit is captured in simple ges- 
tures like the formality of an invita- 
tion to dance and the courtesies ex- 
changed as the musie stops. 

Well after midnight the band plays 
"The Last Waltz," followed by a lilting 
encore that sounds morę like a lullaby. 
Exhausted, but reluctant to let the 
magical evening end, friends linger 
over good-byes. In the foyer, heavy 
parkas are reclaimed from cascading 
stacks of jackets, and dancing shoes 
exchanged for felt-lined boots. ChiT 
dren who have burrowed among the 
layers of coats to sleep are scooped up 
and swaddled for the cold ride home. 

Outside, many pause on the steps to 
gazę at the stars piercing the black 
sky. Tugging their coats morę tightly 
closed, they can be ąuietly thankful 
for the enduring warmth of gentle liv- 
ing, simple amusements, and a sense 
of community. 

• 

The Holiday Bali will be held Janu¬ 
ary 1 at 8:30 p.m. at the Danville Town 
Hall. Admission is $6 per person. For 
information, cali David Carpenter, 
426-3331. 


Delsie Hoyt lives in Danville, enjoys con¬ 
tra dancing, and regulaily attends the 
Holiday Bali. 
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Former home of Norman Rockwell 
on the Battenkill 



Inn on Covered Bridge Qreen 

RIVER RD, WEST ARLINGTON, VT 
(800) 726-9480 • (802) 375-9489 


Country 

Willows 

c. 1850 

Our gracious 
Victorian 
in Arlington's 
picturesąue 



Historie District features beautifully 
appointed, spacious guest rooms, antiąues, 
Continental breakfast. A village stroił to E. 
Arlington's antiaue centers, shops. Near-by 
skiing, ice skating. Non-smoking. 


RR2 Box 40, East Arlington Road 
Arlington, VT 05250 
(800)796-2585 (802)375-0019 

Carrying on the tradition of family innkeeping 



the 

Happy 

Cook 

Euerything 
imaginable for the 
cook, including 
1,000 cookbooks 


Candle Mili Village 
East Arlington, Vermont 
(802) 375-2802 
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Visit the 
Villages 
of Historie 
Arlington 

After the leaves have fallen theres a stillness 
that lalls over the Villages of Arlington as au- 
tnmn wanes and Winter approaches. With the 
harvest over. the excitement builds towards 
the coming holidays and the first snowfall of 
the season. 

The many gift. antiąue and retail shops 
ready their winter wares and festoon them- 
selves in seasonal style in preparation for the 
season ot gift giving. The America of home- 
town artist Norman Rockwell puts on its best 
holiday face here in the homes and store- 
fronts of this village. 

Innkeepers and lodging folks stoke the wel- 
coming fires and prepare to greet travelers 
from near and far. Nearby ski areas, both 
cross country and downhill. are ready for en- 
joyment on finely groomed trails. The local 
skating pond is filled and frozen. With the 
Green Mountain National Forest in our own 
backyard. Arlington is an area abundant with 
opportunities for seasonal outdoor activity. 

Here in these hamlets one finds a special an- 
ticipation about the activities that surround 
the “St. Lucia Festival of Light." Held annually 
to celebrate the winter solstice and the Feast 
of St. Lucia, a traditional Scandinavian holi¬ 
day, the weekend-long festivities, December 
9-11, are a winter delight. Featuring a village- 
wide craft fair with a community carol sing 
and tree lighting as well as a pageant of the 
legend of St. Lucia with musie and candle- 
light, this is a wonderful way to catch the hol¬ 
iday spirit and take a special Vermont mem- 
oiy home with you. 

We invite you to join us in the Villages of Ar¬ 
lington this winter and discover...“the Ver- 
mont that lives in your imagination.” 


Enjoy an elegant Victorian Inn 
with antiąue-filled guest rooms, candlelight 
dining, award-winning cuisine, 
and country hospitality. 







Chef Owned 
Historie Rt. 7A, 
Arlington, VT 05250 
800-443-9442 
802-375-6532 


ron_f 
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cfTEhisic c Box 
s Shop 

Musical boxes and 
devices from around 
the world. 


A Candle Mili Village Shop 
East Arlington, Vermont 
1 - 800 - 772-3759 
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S )() candles 
from all 
over the 
world. 
You can 
even dip your own. 

The Candle Mili 

EAST ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
1-800-772-3759 _ 
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SUNDERLAND MOTEL 





(sh- 


Immaculate rooms with in-room steam 
baths. Breakfast served. Lounge. Beautiful 
setting on large grounds. Come and visit 
soon! Your hosts-Bernard & Burness Clark 

Route 7A, Manchester, VT 05254 

(802) 362-1176 (7\Ag) 

- 
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To Manchester 

I I 

SUNDERLAND 


Sunderlund Motel ■ 


7A 


•Inn On • West 

Covered Mountain Inn 

Bridge Green 


313- 


F.AST ARLINGTON 


Arlington Inn 

n_ 


ARLINGTON 


To Bennington 


• Country Willows 


/• Happy 
/ Cook 
/• Musie Box 
J Shop 
• < andlemill 
Yillage 


West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 



Visit a special 
“Peace of 
Vermont ” and 
expeńence 
finest in Vermont 
ountry lodging and 
dining. 

h 


Por resenations cali 802-375-6516 

RESTAURANT OPEN to THE PUBLIC 
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SUGARBUSH and the 
MAD RIVER VALLEY 


Ski to the lifts and walk to the Village 
restaurants from the furnished Mountain- 
side Condominiums. One bedroom from 
$49,900, two bedrooms $67,000. Other 
Sugarbush Yillage properties from $35,000. 


South Village, a community of detached 
condominium homes. This 4 bedroom 41/2 
bath is just minutes from the ski area and 
golf course. Offered furnished at 
$140,000. 


"Sugarbush is one 
of the best resort 
bargains around" 

Kiplinger Personal Money Magazine, 
june '92 

For information on 
Sugarbush properties or 
stafewide business 
opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 

SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 

Sugarbush Village 
Warren, Vermont 05674 
(800) 521-4550 


Additional Opportuni¬ 
ties 

FAMILY COMPOUND or rental prop- 
erty. Furnished duplex home (2BR & 

3BR) located only 1/2 mile from ski 
slopes. $250,000. 

COLONIAL INN, 5 guest rooms, wide 
board floors, many extras, 3 level barn, 
high traffic location. $319,000. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
specializing in custom wood products, 
growing & profitable. $525,000. 

THE BLUE TOOTH, a long established 
entertainment restaurant and bar. Busi¬ 
ness and real estate. $350,000. 


Tunbridge, Vermont 

A handsome two story 1790 Cape with later addilions and an octagonal 
barn on 30 acres of prime terrain awaits your inspection. The buildings 
recall the spirit and character of early Vermont and animal lovers will be 
pleased with a dressage ring, fenced pastures and abundant livestock wa- 
ter. The house is nicely sited high on a quiet country lane and features 
three bedrooms, three fuli baths and a 15’ X 40’ living room and dining 
area. Antique highlights include exposed beams, random width wide 
board floors and a handsome Count Rumford fireplace. The town and 
neighborhood offer tranquil country living together with ready access. 
$345,000._ 

Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

North Hollow 

Rochester, Vermont 05767 
(802) 767-3398 Fax (802) 767-4669 


Yermont Homes 



122 acres of fields, woods, stonewalls, and barns 
come with this country classic. Kitchen with ex~ 
posed beams, breakfast room,-dining room, early 
fireplace with bakę oven (one of four), front pan 
lor, family room, three bedrooms. A must to see 
for the country huyer. $575,000 


Mark Gauthier 
Betty MtEnoney 
Terry Thayne 
Jim Oamone 


Black River Associates i 


MLS 


Each Office Independently Owned and Operated 

Charter Member Crown Point Board of Realtors 


P.O. Box 458 • 101 Main Street • Ludlow, Vermont • 05149-0458 • 802-228-2300 • Fax 802-228-2305 
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orne for the skiing... .ind 
cscapc to the country. 
This fully restored farm- 
house has it all. Bcautiful 
vicws, tcn-and-a-halł 
acres, eight-person Whirlpool, pinc 
floors. double-faced fireplace. and 
much morę. Be on the slopes or in 
the yillage in less than five minutes! 


Ludlow Shopping Plaża P»»SI Office Drawer J 

Branch Orfice at Okemo Mouniain Ludlow. Wrmont O r >149 0210 
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Discover 
Vermont’s Best 


RURAL RESPITE - 
PRIYATE POND. 

Handsome cedar saltbox 
on 20 acres overlooking its 
own private pond. 2—4 bed¬ 
rooms, 21/2 baths. Quality 
throughout. Spectacular 
mountian views. Attractive setting. About a Hall hour from Stowe 
Morę land available. Attractively Priced. #630 $166,500. 



W 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, lnc. 


Main Office 

Box 158, 137, North Shore Road 
Grecnsboro, VT 05841 
802-533-7077 


Hardwick Office 

Rox 1118, 21 Wolcott Street 

Hardwick. VT 05843 

802-472-3338 
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Yermont Homes 



1850 RESTORED GREEK REVIVAL buill byJ.J. 
Hapgood to house the porsons of the church next 
door. Every modern convenience bas been care- 
fully blended with the old by its architecl/owner; 
4 BR, 3 Boths, living & dining rooms, den & 
office, modern kitchen, sauno. Two-story 
born/gorage just off mudroom. Fine old moples, słone walls, pond. Low taxes. We invite your inąuiry. $290,000 EXCLUSIVE. 


SSOCI^TES, REALTORS 

Route 1 1 West • Londonderry, VT 05148 • PH:802-824-6370 FAX:802-824-4152 



For 30 yeans helping people buy and «ell country propertiea in Vermonl 

Rural Property - Country Homes & Land 
Cali or Write for Free Area Map & Advice 


Wajte 

REALTORS 


Mountain Marketplace 
Box 147 

Londonderry, VT 05148 

802/824-3113 
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WhaVs Next in the Spring Issue of YfcrmontLife 


A Bicentennial Farm: 200 years on the Howard place in 
Thetford. Farming methods have changed, but the deter- 
mination to live on the land has not. By Noel Perrin. 

Vermont Chocolate: Rich, creamy and abundant; a spring 
sweet-tooth tour. 

Williston: Where Wal-Mart and suburbanization from met- 
ropolitan Burlington meet an old Yermont town. 


A Breath of Lilac: And a look at Vermont’s most-loved 
spring blossom. 

Superbarn! New life for Shelburne Farms’ giant gem of a 
building. 

The Man Who Discouered the Past: Victor Rolando 
wrote the book on the days when Vermont’s hills were 
alive with the sounds of industry. 


W/n/ Build A House... Wiicn You Can Create A Legacy 



legacy 


TIMBER FRAMES 

CUSTOM DESIGNED, 

ENERGY EFFICIENT 
HOMES OF TODAY... 

Handcrafted in the traditional Mortise 
& Tenon Joinery of our Ancestors. 
Built for the needs of the futurę with 
the knowledge of the past. 

697 County Rd. 70, 

Stillwater, NY 12170 518-279-9108 



IT’S ALWAYS 
A BRILLIANT 
CHOICE. 

The spirit of the holidays glows 
brightly every year at morę 
than 150 events in Albany and 
the Capital Region of New 
York State. 

Traditional programs like the 
Festival of Trees; "A Christmas 
Carol”; “The Nutcracker”; Vic- 
torian stroils; and holiday tours 
of historie homes. Enjoy old 
fashioned celebrations, comfort- 
able accommodations, a variety 
of restaurants, and lots of shop- 
ping choices. 



I'W7$WINTER FESTIVAL 


Nov. 25-Dec. 31, 1993 

For details and a calendar of events, 

cali: 1-800-258-3582. 

ALBANY COl NTY CONYENTION 
AND MSITORS BI REAL, INC.. 

52 South Poarl St„ Albany, NY 12207 
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^ Savor the absolute ultimate 
chocolate experience with each truffle. 
They are a remarkable, smooth mouth 
watering sensation 
^ Great care is put into the hand- 
crafted truffles, madę with only the 
finest Vermont products - absolutely no 
stabilizers or preservatives added 
^ Our truffles have been recognized 
nationally in newspapers and magazines. 
Enjoy the affordable luxury of Green 
Mountain Chocolate Company truffles 

25 TRUFFLES 

1 LB ASSORTMENT 

$23.95 

DELI VERED • DESIGNER G1FT BOX 

1-800-686-8783 

^GREEN imUNTAIN 
(‘ńocolate Compan y” 

Cali or write for a free brochure 
RR 2 Box 1447, Waterbury, VT 05676 
802-244-8356 
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WINTER SUN SPACE C0NVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN R00M! 



□ Choice of stunning Bronze or Clear insulated 
glazing on Bronze or White aluminum □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ No extras, America's #1 Value. 

Send $2 for Color Catalogue, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL 

VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC. 
P.O. Box 1353, Dept. VER 
Stamford, CT 06904-1353 
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7 sunbeam1 

STRUCTURES 

oivi3ior\J I 


Ca l e m d a r 



Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batchf.lder 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the listings were compiled last autumn, 
there may be changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to confirm. For Infor¬ 
mation about Vermont, contact the Vermont Department of Travel and 
Tourism, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602; tel. (802) 828-3236, or visit local 
information booths. To submit events, contact the Vermont Department of 
Travel and Tourism. 


S pecial 
, Events 


DECEMBER 

1-31 Brattleboros Holly Days/Holly 
Nights. Caroling, sleigh rides, concerts, 
morę. Info: 254-4565. 

3: MorrisviUe Cookie Walk. Christmas and 
specialty cookies on sale. 9:30 a.m., Puffer 
United Meth. Church. Info: 888-2248. 

3- 4: LioiTs Club Christmas Arcade. Fri. 5 

p.m., Sat. 9 a.m., Manchester Ctr. Elem Sch. 
Info: 362-4404. 

4: Creating a Holiday Wreath at Merck 
Forest. 1 p.m., Route 315, Rupert. Info: 
394-7836 Hanging of the Greens. Deco- 
rating the church tree, hanging greens, and 
making ornaments. 1 p.m., United Church 
of Dorset & E. Rupert. Info: 867-5753. 
Dorset Caroling, Hayride and Christ¬ 
mas Tree Lighting. Info: 867-5753- 

4- 5: Burklyn Christmas Market. Juried arts 
and crafts. 10 a.m., St. Johnsbury Middle 
School gym. Info: 626-8089. 

4-5, 11-12: Christmas Tour of Manchester^ 
Historie Inns. 1 p.m. Info: 362-1792. 

9-12 Woodstock Wassail Weekend. Sat 
Santa, paradę, caroling; Sun.: Santa, Mes- 
siah sing. On the green. Info: 457-1100. 

11: Holiday Buffet Supper. 5 p.m., United 
Church of Dorset & E. Rupert. Info: 362- 
1164. 

11-12 Derby Linę Open House. Carriage 
house antiques. 10 a.m. Info: 873-3606. 

19: Holiday Tour of Dorset Homes. 1 p.m 

Info: 867-5753- 

31: First Night, Burlington. Alcohol-free cel- 
ebration of the performing arts. Info: 863- 
6005. First Night, Rutland. Info: 773-2747. 
First Night, St. Johnsbury. Downtown. 
Info: 748-4561. 


JANUARY 

8: N.E. Performers Retreat Variety Show. 

Comics, mimes, jugglers, storytellers, morę. 
8 p.m., West Village Meeting House, W. 
Brattleboro. Info: 257-7527. 


21-30: Winter Carnival Vermont. Races, 
games, ski demos, clinics, and morę. 
Killington, Pico and Rutland. Info: 773- 
4181. 1 

25-27: Vermont Farm Show. Barre Aud. 

Info: 828-2433. 

29 Brookfield Ice Harvest Fest. 11 a.m.. 
Floating Bridge. Info: 276-3959. Robert 
Burns Night Supper. Poetry readings, 
Highland dancing. Pipę band 6:30 p.m.; 
dinner 7 p.m., Barre Elks. Info: 879-7679. 


FEBRUARY 


19: Cabin Fever Antiąues Show. 10 a.m., 
Woodstock Elem. Sch. Info: 457-3437. 
25-26: Burlington Winter Blues Festival. 

Rhythm and blues concert, train rides, dog 
sled rides, and morę. Info: 864-0123. 


rts& 
i Musie 


DECEMBER 


1-Apr. 30: International Christmas/ 
Epiphany Expo. American & Canadian 
artists. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun.-Wed. by 
appt. The Hood Bldg., Newport. Info: 334- 
8054. 

3-4, 10-11: Dorset Christmas Show for 

Children. 8 p.m.; Sat. 2 p.m., Playhouse. 
Info: 867-5777. 

t: Brattleboro Community Messiah Sing. 

1:30 p.m., Centre Cong. Church. Info: 257- 
1961 . 

10-11: The Second Sbepherds Play . 8 p.m 

Christ Church. Guilford. Info: 257-1961. 

10, 12. The Nutcracker, play. Springfield 
H.S. Info: 885-2779. 

11 The Arlington Chorale Christmas 
Show. 8 p.m., lst Cong. Church, Manches¬ 
ter. Info: 362-2709. 

12: Christmas Concert Pageant. 2 p.m.. E 
Dorset Cong. Church. Info: 867-5753- 
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FEBRUARY 

19-20 Artisans at the Equinox. 10 a.m.. 
Equinox Hotel, Manchester. Info: 824-6170. 


O utdoors 
&Sports 

(See Through the Season 
for events at Vermont's ski areas.) 


JANUARY 

15-16: Lakę Elmore Sled Dog Race. 9 30 

a.m., State Park. Info: 888-7607. 

29-30: Annual Benson Fishing Derby. Info: 
468-5772. 


FEBRUARY 


6: American Ski Marathon XVIII. 50-K, 25- 
K x-c ski races, Blueberry Hi 11. Goshen. 
Info: 247-6735. 



VERM0NT’S 

0LDEST 


‘Please add $4.50 per wreath to cover 
shipping and handling. Wreaths shipped 
to VT please include 5% sales tax. 


offers the finest balsam 
wreaths. Handcrafted in 
Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent ofVermontto your 
Christmas. Eaeh wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24" and 
is tastefully 

cones, berries and a red velvet bow. 
will gladly enclose a giftcard. 


Wreaths will arrive 
within lOdaysof ordering. 
To order by phone cali 


lĘffi 802 - 425 - 2811 

° r 

1 Horsford Gardens & Nursery 

HORSFORD 2058 North Greenbush Road 
Gardens & Nursery Charlotte, Yermont 05445 
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hrough the 

Season 


Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Dec. 1-Jan. 3: 21st Annual Holiday Art 
Show. 

• Jan. 4-30: Thejoys of Winter, art show. 

• Feb. 5-27: 8th Annual Snowflake Festival 
Art Show. 

Bennington Museum, W. Main St., Benning- 
ton. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 447-1571. 
i * * Hec. 3-12: Museum Week Open House. 

• Dec. 3-Jan. 3 Student Art Exhibition. 

| Billings Farm & Museum, Rt. 12, Wood- 
stock. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 
j • Dec. weckcnds, Dec. 26-31: Christmas in 
the Farm House, tours. 

Bolton Valley Resort. Info: 434-2131. 

I * l )( -‘c. 17-20: World Class Extreme Skiers. 

• Dec. 20-Jan. 2: Holidays in the Mountains! 

• Jan. 15, 22, 20: Winter Weekend ’94. 

• Jan. 29: Jimniie Heuga s Mazda Ski Express. 

• Jan. 30: Annual Super Bowl Party. 

• Feb. 14: Run for the Roses. 

• Feb. 19-27; Presidents’ Week Celebration. 

Brattleboro Musie Center, W. Village Meet- 

ing House. W. Brattleboro. Info: 257-4523. 

• Dec. 3- i: HandePs Mcssiab. The Blanche 
Moyse Chorale and the New Fngland Bach 
Festival Orchestra, Si. Michaels Roman 
Catholic Church, 7:30 p.m. 

• Dcc. 10: Community Chorus cS: Children s 
Clioir, First Baptist Church, 7:30 p.m. 



Travel weary 
and time short? 

Conduct business "face to face" 
...without XeaVm% l erinont! 

via Vermont lnteractive 
Television and the 





Sprint Meeting Channel 

k 

9 VIT locations in Vermont 
can connect to nearly 2,000 
Sprint videoconferencing 
rooms across the country... 
and around the world! 

Cali: 802 728 3391 ext. 377 
for morę information 
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WINTER EYENTS 



• Dec. 18: Pamela Frank, violin; Claude 
Frank, piano, recital 8 p.m. Pre-concert lec- 
ture 7:15 p.m. 

• Jan. 7: Amahl and the Night Visitors. Land- 
mark College Fine Arts Building, Putney, 

7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 8: Ignat Solzhenitsyn and Luis Batlle, 
piano recital, 5 & 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 9: Amahl and the Night Visitors. Land- 
mark College Fine Arts Building, Putney, 2 
& 4 p.m. 

• Jan. 30: Chamber Musie Concert, 4 p.m. 

• Feb. 12: String Bash, Vernon Elementary 
School, 11:45 a.m. 

Bromley Mountain Resort, Peru. Info: 824- 
5522. 

• Dec. 18: Demo Day. 

• Jan. 8-9: Mitsubishi Motors Diamond Ski 
Classic, 1 p.m. 

• Jan. 9: Mitsubishi Motors Family Safety 
Rally. 

• Jan. 29-30: Boy Scouts Race. 

Burkę Mountain Resort, Fast Burkę. Info: 
626-3305. 

• Dec. 30: VARA Open. 

• Dec. 31: New Years Eve Celeb. 

• Jan. 7-8: USSA Eastern Cup, mens giant 
slalom. 

• Jan. 15-16: USSA Masters Race. 

• Feb. 13: President’s Holiday Torchlight Pa¬ 
radę. 

• Feb. 19: Snowflake Festival. 

Burklyn Arts Council, Lyndonville. Info: 

626-3209- 

• Dec. 4-5: 24th Annual Christmas Market, St. 
Johnsbury Middle School. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 
2600. 

• Dec. 4: Stuff as Dreams Are Madę On. 
Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State 
College, 8 p.m. 

• Dec. 12: A Chństmas Carol. Fuller Hall, St. 
Johnsbury Academy, 3 p.m. 

• Jan. 21: TheJolly Beggars. North Cong. 
Church, St. Johnsbury, 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 28: Kahurangi Maori Dance Theatre. 
Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State 
College, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 12: Vance Gilbert & Kristina Olsen. 
Concert, South Cong. Ch., St. Johns., 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 19: Mary Anthony Cox. The Brantview 
Parlors, St. Johnsbury Academy, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 26: Ibrahima. Reggae, Afro-pop, Twi¬ 
light Theatre, Lyndon State College, 8 p.m. 

Catamount Trail Association. Ski tours 
around the State. Info: 864-5794. 

Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. Dec., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Jan. & Feb., 11 a.m.-4 p.m., closed 
Tues. Info: 775-0356. 

• Dec. 4: Holiday Shopping Day 
Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 

Common. Info: 586-7767. 

• Dec. 12: Opener x-c race, 5-K freestyle for 
juniors.; 10-K for seniors., 10 a.m. 

• Jan. 9: USSA National Masters Champi- 
onship, 25-K łk 50-K x-c marathon, 9 a.m. 

• Feb. 26-27: x-c Ski Trek for Life & Breath. 
Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Info: 748-2372. 

• Dec. 12: Holiday Open House, 1-4 p.m 

• Jan. 24: Fairbanks Museum Annual Meet- 
ing, 5:30-9:30 p.m., Lincoln Inn. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, University of 
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Vermont, Colchester Ave., Burlington. Info- 
656-0750. 

• 1 hru Feb. 28: Navajo Weavings: Spider 
Woman in the 20th Century. 

• Dec. 3: “Personal Views: A Galleiy Talk,” a 
lecture about the exhibition of early 20th- 
century American art, 12:15 p.m. 

Flynn Theatre, 153 Main St., Burlington, 8 
p.m. Info: 863-8778. 

• Dec. 3: Erie Bogosian, comic poet. 

• Dec. 10: Ondekoza, Japanese drummers. 

• Dec. 12: A Christmas Carol , 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 15: On a Winter’s Night. 

• Jan. 21: Pilobolus Dance Theatre. 

• Feb. 5: From the Mississippi Delta. 

• Feb. 18: Odadaa! African dance. 

• Feb. 19: Richard Stoltzman, clarinet. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Info: 253- 

8358. 

• Dec.: Fest. of the Christmas Trees, Main St. 
Jay Peak Resort, North Troy. Info: 988-2611. 

• Dec. 12-18: Learn to Ski Free. 

• Dec. 28-31: Holiday Celebration. 

• Jan. 28: Dairy Farmer’s Appreciation Day. 

• Feb. 5: Tour de Ski Challenge. 

• Feb. 21: Washington^ Birthday Celebra¬ 
tion. 

• Feb. 26: Snowboard Competition. 

Killington Ski Resort. Info 773-0755 

• Dec. 6-10: 23rd Annual School for Instruc- 
tors. 

• Dec. 13-17: Race Week. 

• Jan. 3-7, 10-14, 17-21: 13th Annual Colle- 
giate Ski Fest. 

• Jan. 20-22: Bud Mogul Series. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Info: 388-3711, ext. 5697. 

• Dec. 3-5: The Way of tbe World, play, 8 
p.m., Wright Theatre. 

• Dec. 12: Service of Lessons and Carols for 
Advent and Christmas. 4:30 & 1 p.m., Mead 
Chapel. 

• Thru Jan. 23: Art of Oceania, Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 

Info: 649-2200. 

• Dec. 6: Semester at Sea, 11 a.m. 

• Dec. 15: Carnegie Preludes, 7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 17: Cushion Concert, 6 p.m.; also 
Carnegie Chamber Players Holiday Concert, 

8 p.m. 

• Dec. 19: The Snów Queen. 

• Feb. 2: Dog Sled Day, 10 a.m. 

• Feb. 22: Igloo Build, 10 a.m. 

Mount Snów Resort, Wilmington. Info- 464- 
3333. 

• Dec. 4: Demo Day. 

• Dec. 11: Ski Challenge. 

• Dec. 30: Torchlight Paradę. 

• Jan. 24-28, & 31-Feb. 4: Teddy Bear Ski 
Week. 

• Feb. 12-13: Ski Club Challenge. 

• Feb. 27-Mar. 20: Grampy s Beartrap Bump- 
Off. 

Okemo Mt. Resort, Ludlow. Info: 228-4041. 

• Dec. 27: Sugaron Snów. 

• Jan. 8: Molson Ski Challenge. 

• Jan 10-1 1 . 2 1 28, 31 -Feb. c Feb 28 Mar i 
Women s Ski Spree Ski Weeks. 

• Jan. 22: llth Annual Ski Bali. 

• Feb. 14: Valentine’s Day. Trivia contests, 
heart hunts. 

• Feb. 24: Torchlight Paradę & Fireworks 


Display, 7:30 p.m. 

Onion River Arts Council, Montpelier Info: 
229-9408. 

• Jan. 22: TheJolly Beggars. 8 p.m., Barre 
Opera House. 

• Feb. 26: Momix. 8 p.m., Barre Opera 
House. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts, Town Hall 
Theatre, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

• Dec. 11: A Christmas Carol , 7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 18: Los Pasto rales, a Christmas Drama 
of OldMeocico, 3 & 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 29: Kahurangi, the Maori Dance The- 
ater of New Zealand, 7:30 p.m. 

Pico Ski Resort, Rutland. Info: 775-4346. 

• Dec. 19; Harry Chapin Memoriał Race. 

• Jan. 1: Molson Challenge Fun Day. 

• Jan. 3-6: 70+ Ski Club Week; also Hospital- 
ity Ski Week. 

• Jan. 10-16: Firemens Ski Week. 

• Jan. 23: Klaus Bartenstein Race. 

• Jan. 28: Chamber of Commerce Ski Day. 

• Jan. 31: Veterinarian Ski Day. 

• Feb. 12-20: M&M/MARS Ski Festival 
Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. Info- 877- 

3406. 

• Dec. 12: Christmas Open House, 1-4 p.m. 
Shelhurne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• I hru Feb. 14: “Elegant, Instructive and 
Amusing: Paper Pastimes from the William 
Bopp Collection,” an exhibit. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort, Jeffersonville. 

Info: 644-8851. 

• Dec. 10-26: Holiday Magie. 

• Dec. 26-Jan. 2: New Year’s Celebration. 

• Feb. 6: College Day. 

• Feb. 12-13: Catch the Catamount Weekend. 
Special Olympics, Williston. Info: 863-5222. 

• Dec. 4: Unified Sports Bowling Tourna- 
ment, Astro Bowl, White River Jct. 

• Feb. 5.- Basketball Tournament, Middlebury 
College. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. Info: 253-3000. 

• Dec. 11-12: Stowefest Demo Days, 8:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 31: Ski into the New Year. New 
Year’s Eve celebration &. night skiing until 
1 a.m. 

• Jan. 6-9: The Olympic Ski Challenge. 

• Jan. 14-23: Winter c >amival. 

• Feb. 27: Stowe Derby. Downhill/x-c race 
from top of Mt. Mansfield to Stowe Village, 

10 a.m. 

Stratton Mt. Resort. Info: 297-2200. 

• Dec. 11: Hyogo Sęki Memoriał Slalom, 9:30 
a.m. 

• Jon. 5-6: Women’s Eastern Cup Giant 
Slalom, 9:30 a.m. 

• Jan. 8-9: Jimmie Heugas Mazda Ski Ex- 
press, 8:30 a.m. 

• Jan. 22: David Kalał Memoriał Race, 9:30 
a.m. 

• Jan. 23: Janeway Masters' Cup Giant 
Slalom, 9:30 a.m. 

• Jan. 29: Ski Bali, 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 3(); Fel). 2(): <Ireen Mt Series 

• Feb. 25-27. Green Mountain Snowboard 
Championships. 

Sugarhush Resort, Warren. Info. 583-2381. 

• Dec. 1-5: 35th Anniversary Celebration. 

• Dec. 5: Demo Day. 

• Dec. 30: Holiday Celebration. 

• Jan. 2-7. 9-14: Sugarbush College Fest. 



Yep! Our popular 
Frequent Skier 
Card gives you 
$10 off every . - *" “ ‘ 
time* you ski. \ $(# 60 * 
p Better yet for 
\ families, our new Junior 
Card gives kids 
C /%f\ \ $10 off, too! 

But Stratton 

\value doesn’t end 
there. Special “State Days” 
lower the price of midweek 
skiing to just $20. A Stay ’N’ Ski 
midweek package starts at $69. 
And our new Ski 
Learning Park 
offers beginning 
skiers a special area I non-holiday 

* PerRerson/Dbl.Occ 

all their own, with 



Iow ski rates all season long. 

Why is all this important to 
higher-ups like you? Weil, 
cali 1-800-THE-MTNS for 
a Stratton Winter Brochure and 
find out. After all, there’s no 
end to reasons why you should 
ski Stratton. A heavenly price is 
just a great place to start. 
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Vermont's Finest Ground Transportation 


Established in 1984 

Green Mountain 

Over 

Ml. Limousine Service 

2,000,000 Miles of Experience 

Incorporated 


800.698.4100 


802 . 863.5300 

Featuring 

Main Office: Burlington, VT 

All 1994 Lincoln Town Cars 

Service: Statewide, New England, 

New York & Canada 
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-brown ledge- 

On Lakę Champlain, Malletts Bay, Vermont 
Girls 9 to 18, ACA Accredited 

“One oł America’s Finest Camps” 

Daily Riding, Jumping. Mounted Drill, Shows. Theatre Arts. 
3 Plays Weekly, Swimming. Swim Team, Sailing, Racmg Tactics. 
Waterskiing, Dwing, Tennis. Archery. Arts. Crafts. Trips. Teams 
and Morę. Ali lnclusive Tuition. 

Totally Electiwe Program 
Exceptional Instruction. Maturę Staff 

Specialized JC course <^our B7th 
CSeason 




16-18 yearolds ^LSeason 

William & Katharine Neilsen 
25 Wilson Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 

(8021 862-2442 


/lOO% C0TT0N TWILL FLEECE 

25 — 
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- Garment washed for softness - 
with no shrinkage! 

MOSS* INDIGO • WHITE • S/M L/XL 

COTTON STATE 800-436-6213 
ask for our FREE catalog! 

Circle Reader Service Number 191 



Fresh, New Gift Idea 


POSTMARK 

YERMONT 


Select from a variety 
of gift baskets for 
all occasions featuring the finest 
Vermont madę products like pure 
Vermont mapie syrup, jams, 
candies, etc. 

CALLTODAY 
1-800-225-6620 
Starting at $24.95 

Visa/MC accepted • Shipped Anywhere 


p.o. Box 1155 • Williston, VT 05495 
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WESTON BOWL MILL 
and ANNEX 

Located at the north end of the beautiful village 
of Weston, VT 

802-824-6219 

cali or write for our mail order catalog 
Weston Bowl Mili, P O. Box 218 
Weston, VT 05161 

-OPEN YEAR 
ROUND- 
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Bellfires Refiractory Fireplaces 

Two Centuries in the Making 


It was Rumford in 1795 and Rosin in 1939. Now, 
Bellfires®brings you the world’s most advanced 
woodburning fireplace as a retrofit to your existing 
masonry or metal fireplace. Healthy radiant heat. 
Burns clean (8.4 grams / hr.). Easily out heats the 
Rumford fireplace, any woodstove or fireplace in¬ 
sert. Three sizes available. 

Cali 1-800-553-5322 

For the name of Bellfires’® specialist nearest you. 
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WINTER EYENTS 


• Jan. 30: Jose Cuervo Games of Winter 

• Feb. 4-13: Mad Winter Camiva). 

• Feb. 24: Presidenfs Celebration. 

Suicide Six Ski Area, Woodstock. Info: 457- 

1666 . 

• Dec. 18; Feb. 6: Vt. Handicapped Ski & 

Sports Assoc. Open House. 

• Jan. 1: Bunny Bertram Memoriał Veteran\s 
Race. 

Vermont Historical Society Museum, 109 

State St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. 
Info: 828-2291. 

• Through June 19, 1994: “Useable Memo- 
ries: Quilts from the Vermont Historical So¬ 
ciety Collections.” 

Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 

Church Hill Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457- 
2779. 

• Dec. 5 : Winter Birds at the Feeder, 1-2 p.m. 

• Dec. 28: Animal Adaptations, 2-3 p.m. Also 
Christmas Bird Count, all day. 

• Dec. 30: Falcons for the Futurę, 7 p.m. 

The Vermont Philharmonic, Montpelier. 

Info: 434-3233. 

• Dec. 10: Christmas Concert. St. Augustine 
Roman Catholic Church, 8 p.m. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

8 p.m. Info: 864-5741, (800) 876-9293. 

• Dec. 3: Vt. Town Brass, Grace Church, Rut- 
land. 

• Dec. 4: Vt. Town Brass, Springfield H.S. 

• Dec. 5: Vt. Town Brass, Vergennes H.S. 

• Dec. 10: Jaime Laredo, conductor; Leila 
Josefowicz, violinist; Manchester Cong. 
Church. 

• Dec. 11: Jaime Laredo, conductor; Leila 
Josefowicz, violinist; Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. 

• Dec. 12: Jaime Laredo, conductor; Leila 
Josefowicz, violinist; St. MichaeLs Church, 
Brattleboro. 

• Dec. 31: First Night, Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. 

• Jan. 21: The Jolly Beggars, St. Johnsbury. 

• Jan. 22: The Jolly Beggars, Barre. 

• Jan. 23: The Jolly Beggars, Woodstock. 

• Jan. 25: The Jolly Beggars. Rutland. 

• Jan. 28: The Jolly Beggars, Johnson. 

• Feb. 5: Waltz Night, Burlington Sheraton 
Hotel. 

• Feb. 23: String Orchestra, State House, 
Montpelier. 

Weston Playhouse. Info: 824-5288. 

• Dec. 19: A Community Christmas Carol. 
Old Parish Church, Weston. 

• Dec. 23: A Community Christmas Carol. 
The Wbite Church, Grafton. 

• Dec. 28: A Community Christmas Carol. 
The Equinox Hotel, Manchester. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. 12-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 828-8743. 

• Through Nov. 28: Sabra Field, The Art of 
Place. 

• Through Dec : Evolution of a Painting: The 
Studies of T.W. Wood. 

• Dec. 7-22: The Gift of Art. 

• Feb. 4-Apr. 24: The Art of Inuits. 

Woodstock Ski Touring Center. Info: 457 
2114. 

• Dec. 18: Vermonters Ski Free. 

• Jan. 8: 20th 15-K Citizens Race, 1 p.m. 
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Green Mountain 



Art & Collectibles 


Home Building 



Cndlcs of Civilizition 

Stup,mi płatu jtr tktUrta #/ all apn . 


Heirloom worthy cradles &beds, each indwidual 
w design, each signed & dated by artist. Brochure. 

7 Schcrmcrhorn Drivc • New Fairfield, CT 06812 

_ (203) 746-9191 


Books 


THE HI STORY O F RUTLAND, Vermont 1761- 
1861,690 pages, photos/illustrations, 6 map supple- 
ments (hardcover $43.50 postpaid). Early Families of 
Rutland, Vermont, 464 pages, photos, 3 map supple- 
ments (hardcover $38.50, softcover $36.00). Check or 
money order to: Rutland Historical Society, 96 Center 
St., Rutland, VT 05701. 

ANTIQUARIAN VERMONT BOOKS, broadsides, 
maps and ephemera. Vermont town and State histories. 
Free monthly catalogues. Buying and selling. Parkinson 
Books, POB 40, Hinesburg, Vermont 05461. 

CALAIS, VERMONT: The Founding of the Town. 
52-page book; original illustrations. $8.00 postpaid 
from: Research Plus, 94 South Drive, Bridgewater, MA 
02324. 

“WHY YOU CAN TRUST the Bibie.” Free Booklet. 
No Obligation. 1-800-949-4887. 

FINE BOOKS & OLD PR1NTS bought/sold. Lyrical 
Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers sińce 1971. 7 
Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 12866 (518) 584-8779. 


Business Opportunities 


EARLY AMERICAN HOMES Design & Building. 
Stanford White. (802) 479-9887. 


Lodging 


GREF^NHURST INN - Quintessential Victoriana. 
RD2 Box 60, Bethel, VT 05032. (802) 234-5629. 

VILLAGE HOUSE INN - in Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom, Albany 05820. 8 rooms, private baths. 
$65/couplc, includes ftill breakfast. Dinner available. No 
smoking. (802) 755-6722. 

BLACK LAN TERN INN. Outstanding Dining fea- 
tured in Bon Appetit, suites with fireplaces, near Jay Peak 
and x-country skiing. Montgomery, Vermont. (802) 
326-4507 or 1-800-255-8661. 


Pets 


COBBLE HILL AVIARIES Breeders of Exotic Pet 
Birds. Retail/Wholesale (802) 824-6503. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $42/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpclier, VT 05601 



UPSCALE VACATION HOUSE Rilly eąuipped, near 
all reereation. Gerry (718) 382-6628. 

VERMONT VACATIONS. Fully furnished rental 
condos at Sugarbush and Burkę Mt. resorts. Cali owner 
800-521-4550. 

WOODS1 OCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled in 
the mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 miles 
to Killington. One bedroom, fully furnished, woodstove, 
den with futon couch. Utilities included. As Iow as $75 
per night for 2 persons. (802) 672-3768. 

UPDATED HISTORIC SCHOOLHOUSE near 
Stowe. Totally equipped, two bedroom. Character, 
brook, views. Secluded not isolated. Ski, hike, bike, ca¬ 
noe, unwind. Evenings (416) 336-6067. 

GREENSBORO, VT: High in the hills of the North¬ 
east Kingdom. Very secluded bur accessible private drivc, 
2 bedroom, 2 bath house with marvelous mountain 
views. Ski out front door to 30 miles of groomed x- 
country ski trails. Central heat plus two huge fireplaces 

1-800-554-5410. 


Specialty Foods 


VERMONT GOURMET COFFEES A tasteful holi- 
day gift direct from a Vermont wholesaler. 2 and 5 
pound Valve bags (twelve months shelf life), 39 coffees 
from $2.99 pound. Roaster has 80 years experience. 
Product/price list: 57 Macintosh Ave., S. Burlington, 
VT 05403. 

GOURMET FOODS: Flavored vinegars, mustards, cu- 
cumber ketchup, mapie apple drizzle, jams, pepper jelly. 
Call/write: Redberry, 163 Bugbee Crossing Road, W. 
Burkę, VT 05871, (802) 467-3114 in Vt 1-800-499- 
3115. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, Vermont Seal 
of Quality, Certified Organie. Direct from our Greens¬ 
boro, VT sugarhouse. $30.00 a galion plus UPS (smaller 
sizes available). Cali Maiy and Mark McGrath to order 
or for catalog at Arctic Acres, Box 380, Greensboro, VT 
05842. 1-800-554-5410. 


VERMON 1 SMALI. MANUFACTURING-Long es- 
tablished, A-l reputation. Employs 14-20, makes prod- 
ucts for residential 6c commercial usc. Ideał for manage- 
ment pro seeking Vermont lifestyle & business growth 
potential. $350,000 complete, including real estate. 
D.R. Symmes & Associates. (802) 295-9400. 


Clothing 


ANGORA UNDERWEAR, gloves, unbclievably 
warm/sexy! Free brochure. Artic Harc, 1 -800-289-1352. 


Furniture 


UNIQUF. HANDMADE FURNITURE from solid 
native timber or from your own tree. Robert G. Mcln- 
tosh, Cabinetmaker, RD 2 Box 286, Cambridge, NY 
12816. (518) 677-3151. 


Gifis dr Mail Order 


HAND MADĘ CHOCOLATES. Expcrience our 
unique C.ashew Bearclaws. Wagar s Confectionery. 
FREE color brochure 1-800-2-WAG ARS (292-4277). 


QUECHEE LAKES RESORT. A four-season resort 
near Hanover, NH and Woodstock, VT. Condos, 
Houses and Land. Cali or writc Nancy for free brochure, 
Quechee Associates, Inc. P.O. Box 213, Ouechee, Ver- 
mont 05059, 1-800-639-5110. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS for 
the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, P.O. 
Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672 (802) 253-4263. 

UNUSUAL VERMONT PROPERTIES. Land, farms, 
estates, inns, motels, businesses. Specialists in bank 
owned properties. Cali for free list. D.R. Symmes & As¬ 
sociates. (802) 295-9400. 

WILLIAMS-MERRI FIELD house, an historie c. 
1790 s Federal, 7,000 square feet of livingspace, 14 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths, 12 fireplaces, 20 x 55 
ballroom, 1 1.89 acres, smali village location, $325,000. 
Berric & Morrison Real Estate, (802) 365-431 1 or 
(802) 348-6613. 

MOVING TO VERMONT? Early retirement? Cali to 
discuss current business opportunities. Ron Zschalcr, 
Broker, Sugarbush Investment Properties. 800-521- 
4550. 


Renta Is 


COMPLETEL.Y RES I ORED 1779 COLONIAL, 
Located on smali secluded Farm. Availablc by week or 
month. Redemption Farm, 457 Coy Hill Rd., Middle- 
town Springs, VT 05757-4252. 


Yacation Rentals 


1-800-843-4433 • HIDEAWAYS INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL Rent homes, villas, condos—worldwide. Save 
at intimate resorts—like Topnotch, Equinox, Hawk— 
and on cruises worldwide. Enjoy personalized planning 
of hideaway vacations. 


Wanted 


WANTED: Old Lakę Bomoseen, VI’ posteards. Con- 
tact Charles Knight (804) 971-2993. 


_ To adyertise: _ 

Send copy and payment to: 

VERMONT LIFE CLASSIFIEDS 
PO Box 43, Charlotte, VT 05445 
Closing dares: 

Spring - Dec. 15, Summer - March 15. 

$3.70 / word. Minimum 10 words. $3.40 / 
word / issue to run in 4 consecutive issues pre- 
paid in fuli._ 
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Picture Postscript 



After a late zuinter snowstorm, Lindsciy and Ryan Leach finished breakfast and 
hurried outside their Thetford home to make a snowman. Photographer Jon Gilbert Fox 
happened by in time to record the fact that Lindsay, left, and Ryan like all 
artists — know it's the details that make any job special, 
and even snowmen need mittens! 
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Th i s is one fish story 
you can believe. The 
original Trak Fishscale® 
ski base design is a 
natural innovation, 
inspired by the pattern 
of the scales on a 
fish. The result is 
a revolution in cross- 
country skiing - no 
waxing, no hassles - 
instant access to the 
snów. Much imitated but 
never surpassed, Trak 
is still the waxless 
standard - the sure- 
gripping base that 
runs q ui et and glides 
easy with control and 
confidence. 

Trak Fishscale Skis. 

A Natural Technology. 

The Natural Advantage. 

trak 

For dealer nearest you, 
cali 800 869 3348, or write 
Karhu/USA PO Box 4249, 
Burlington. VT 05406 
Karhu/Canada 1200. 55th Ave. 
Lachine, Ouebec H8T 3J8 
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With this in mind, we have developed a fyll rangę of Checking Account Products and Services 

designęd to meet your personal and business needs. 

Our Checking Accounts 1 rangę from plain and simple checking to relationship accounts that 
provide you with both personal and financial benefits to sophisticated transaction accounts 

designed to meet your special needs. 

For detailed information on our Checking Account Products and Services, 
please visit the Vermont National Bank office most convement to you, or cali us toll-trce at 

1 ^ 800 - 367 " 8862 . _ 


Vermont N ational Bank. 
Checking Accounts for your lifestyle, 



VERMONT NATIONAL BANK 

Quality People-Quality Seruice 


MEMBER FDIC 


f=ł EQUAL HOUSING LENDER 
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